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BrST  OF  VNANVE  TN  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  CNION 


In  an  address  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  this  bust  in  the  Pan  American  Union,  May  I9, 
1921,  the  late  Federico  Alfonso  Peiet,  then  Peruvian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  said:  “Uninue 
is  easily  the  principal  political  figure  of  independent  Peru.  His  fame  as  a  scientific  man,  the  purity 
and  austerity  of  his  private  and  public  life,  bis  ^litical  experience,  all  combine  to  enhance  bis  reputation. 
I  consider  it  an  honor  to  be  called  upon  to  withdraw  the  veil  which  still  bides  his  marble  features  in 
this  hall,  [wrvaded  by  the  glorious  spirit  of  the  greatest  men  of  America.  Another  few  moments  and 
Un&nue  will  again  he  the  companion  of  Bolivar,  of  Sucre,  of  San  Martin,  and  of  O'Higgins.  A  happy 
destiny  this,  which  calls  him  to  share  in  effigy  the  comradeship  of  those  who,  in  life,  were  his  great  and 
good  friends  and  faithful  partners  in  the  struggle.” 


HIPOLITO  UNANUE 

1755-1833 

By  Jos6  DE  LA  Riva  Aguero 

Corresponding  member  of  the  Spanish  Academies  of  Letters  and  of  History, 
and  of  the  Hispanic  Society  of  America 

Dr.  Hipolito  Unanue,  the  celebrated  Peruvian  physician,  botanist, 
and  statesman,  was  the  son  of  Don  Antonio  Unanue,  a  Basque 
mariner,  and  Dona  Manuela  Pavon  de  Unanue,  a  native  of  Arica, 
where  he  was  born  on  August  13,  1755.  In  one  of  his  writings  (the 
eulogy  of  the  Captain  General  Jos4  de  Urrutia)  Unanue  paid  an  affec¬ 
tionate  tribute  to  the  Spanish  Province  of  his  forefathers:  “Nature  has 
endowed  the  citizens  of  Biscay  with  noble  and  high-minded  customs, 
with  a  spirit  which  rises  above  misfortune,  and  with  constancy  and 
patience  in  toil.” 

Unanue’s  early  education  was  entirely  ecclesiastical.  His  first 
teacher  was  Father  Osorio,  a  priest  in  Arica  who  was  a  near  relative  of 
his  mother;  from  this  tutelage  he  went,  while  still  a  child,  to  study  in 
San  Jerbnimo  Seminary  at  Arequipa,  where  his  budding  talent  was 
recognized  and  fostered.  His  mother’s  brother.  Father  Pedro  Pavon, 
who  lived  in  Lima,  was  a  respected  and  admired  member  of  the  Ora- 
torian  order  and,  later,  a  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of 
San  Marcos,  the  oldest  on  the  American  Continent.  In  1777  the 
young  seminarist  went  to  the  capital  to  seek  the  advice  and  protection 
of  his  uncle  in  finishing  his  studies.  Father  Pavon  recognized  that  his 
nephew,  for  all  his  fine  qualities,  had  no  real  religious  vocation  and 
therefore  persuaded  him  to  study  medicine  under  the  famous  pro¬ 
fessors  Dr.  Cosine  Bueno,  an  Aragonese,  and  Dr.  Gabriel  Moreno,  a 
creole  from  Canta.  To  support  himself,  Unanue  became  tutor  in  the 
household  of  Doha  Mariana  de  Belzunce  y  Salazar,  one  of  the  foremost 
matrons  of  Lima,  the  niece  of  the  noted  Bishop  of  Marseilles;  by  her 
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first  and  annulled  marriafie  she  had  been  Countess  of  ('asa  Diivalos 
and  by  her  second  was  the  wife  of  the  wealthy  landholder,  Don  Aftustln 
de  Landabnru,  the  mayor  of  Lima  in  1766. 

The  salon  of  Dona  Mariana  de  Belzunce  was  at  that  time  the  most 
aristocratic  {rathering  in  Lima;  and  there  I'nanue  soon  became  inti¬ 
mate  with  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  family,  who  were  later  the 
nucleus  of  his  clientele  and  circle  of  friends;  the  Counts  and  Countesses 
de  Montemar  y  Monteblanco,  Vistaflorida,  and  la  Vega  del  Ren,  the 
Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Santa  Marla,  and  other  persons  of 
prominence.  It  was  usual  in  the  eighteenth  century,  as  a  survival  of 
the  system  of  seignorial  patronage,  for  young  men  in  hope  of  a  career  to 
begin  as  secretaries  or  tutors.  So  I'nanue,  during  the  early  years  of 
his  residence  in  Lima,  was  highly  esteemed  as  the  distinguished  tutor 
of  the  son  of  his  patroness,  Agustln  de  Landaburu  y  Belzunce,  for 
whom  he  acted  as  agent  and  whose  heir  he  finally  became;  and  of  her 
nephew,  Don  Fernando  Carrillo  de  Albornoz  y  Salazar.  Through 
these  contacts  Unanue  became  the  most  renowned  and  fashionable 
physician  of  the  city.  In  addition  to  his  scientific  knowledge,  he  had 
in  his  favor  vivacity  and  wit,  refinement,  and  personal  magnetism. 

In  1789  he  won  the  appointment  to  the  chair  of  anatomy  in  the 
university;  that  subject  had  always  been  his  favorite.  But  his  pro¬ 
fessional  duties  and  studies  did  not  prevent  him  from  having  a  wide 
acquaintance  with  literature.  To  the  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Italian 
authors  and  of  the  French  encyclopedists  that  was  usual  in  his  day, 
he  added  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  classic  Creek  poets  and 
contemporaneous  English  letters,  as  is  proven  by  frequent  references 
in  his  works. 

From  1785,  and  even  before  that  date,  he  frequented  the  philosoph¬ 
ical  and  poetical  salon  of  Don  Jose  Marla  Egana,  the  forerunner  of 
the  Academia  Filannonica  and  of  the  renowned  Sociedad  de  Amanteff 
del  Fais  (Society  of  Friends  of  the  Country),  which  began  in  1791  to 
publish  the  Mercurio  Feruano.  Unanue  went  to  Egana’s  house 
every  night  from  9  to  11;  and  there  the  partners  in  the  Mercurio 
kept  on  gathering  until,  after  the  association  had  been  declared  of 
public  service,  a  room  in  the  university  was  offered  to  them. 

Unanue  was  the  secretary  of  the  group  from  the  very  beginning. 
Among  his  most  regular  collaborators  were  Rossi  y  Rubl,  Don  Jos4 
Baquijano  y  Carrillo,  Calero  y  Moreyra,  a  lawyer,  the  Oratorian 
priest  Don  Tomas  Mendez  Lachica,  and  Fray  Diego  Cisneros,  of  the 
Jeronymite  order.  The  acute  and  pithy  articles  in  the  Mercurio, 
which  were  the  result  of  that  association,  are  the  finest  picture  and 
the  best  proof  of  the  intellectual  attainments  of  Lima  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Unanue’s  first  brief  article  dealt  with  the 
archaeological  monuments  of  ancient  Peru,  a  subject  which  he  called 
“  paleosophy  ”.  He  is  to  be  admired  for  lus  clear-sighted  discernment. 


HIPOLITO  UNANrE. 

This  modern  portrait  of  the  illustrious  Peruvian  patriot,  physician,  scientist,  and  writer  was  painted 
by  the  Spanish  artist  Julio  Vila  Prades  and  is  the  property  of  Luis  Alayza  y  Paz  Sold&n  of  Lima. 
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far  in  advance  of  liis  times.  In  that  article  there  may  be  found  the 
outlines  of  a  criterion  which  we  imagine  to  be  extremely  modern; 
and  he  shows  remarkable  perspicacity  in  speaking  of  the  statues  at 
Tiahuanaco,  the  tombs  at  Chachapoyas,  the  structures  at  Pacha- 
camac,  and  the  fortress  of  Herbay  near  Canete.  He  was  skeptical  of 
the  stories  quoted  by  all  the  historians,  and  especially  by  Garcilaso,  a 
skepticism  which  in  modern  criticism  has  become  even  more  pro¬ 
nounced.  He  affirms  that  it  is  preferable  to  judge  by  “the  compari¬ 
son,  or  rather  the  interpretation,  of  the  ancient  fragments  and  ruins. 
A  study  of  the  monuments  which  the  Peruvians  erected,  their  tradi¬ 
tions  and  the  remains  of  their  ancient  usages  and  customs  surely  offers 
a  new  light  strong  enough  to  complete  the  imperfect  picture  of  the 
ancient  empire  which  Garcilaso  drew  for  us.”  That  is  exactly  the 
approved  procedure  at  the  present  time.  Equal  wisdom  was  shown 
in  his  appreciation  of  indigenous  music,  whose  sweet  melancholy 
charmed  him.  In  all  this  the  Incaphile  tendencies  of  the  Merciirio 
generation  stand  out  clearly;  despite  criticism  they  continued  the 
labor  of  loving  understanding  and  national  conciliation  begun  by  the 
Inca  Garcilaso. 

The  essays  of  Unanue  on  geography,  medicine,  natural  history,  and 
literature,  which  were  scattered  through  the  numbers  of  the  Mercurio, 
bear  witness  to  a  catholic  and  perspicacious  curiosity.  It  was  he  who 
called  attention  to  Caviedes  and  his  Diente  del  Parnaso,  to  the  letter 
of  the  conquistador  Pedro  de  Osma,  and  to  the  pioneers  of  Peruvian 
botany. 

Unfinue  and  his  circle  were  enthusiastic  supporters  of  public 
improvements;  they  fostered  with  ardent  altruism  the  new  practical 
and  theoretical  projects  dealing  with  irrigation,  school  reform, 
metallurgy,  and  free  trade;  they  were  carried  away  by  the  exalted 
tendency  of  their  century  to  imagine  all  progress  easy,  all  paths  into 
the  future  peaceful  and  free  from  obstacles,  general  good  will  invio¬ 
lable  and  infallible.  Such  a  dangerous  optimism  usually  brings  a 
tragic  awakening,  and  the  revolutionary  catastrophes  in  Europe  and 
America  very  soon  disillusioned  and  enlightened  those  who,  like 
Unfinue,  were  deceived  by  the  prosperous  calm  of  the  last  days  of  the 
old  regime  and  could  e.xclaim  during  the  administration  of  the 
excellent  Viceroy  Gil  de  Taboada,  “Happy  the  age  in  which  the 
nations  enjoy  a  philosopher  for  governor,  in  w'hich  the  restoration  of 
Peru  is  begun!  Its  inhabitants  may  boast  of  living  in  Elysium,  where 
the  abundance  of  the  rivers  has  increased,  each  hill  has  become  a 
new  Potosi,*  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  down,  and  commerce  is 
flourishing.”*  It  is  extremely  rare  that  in  the  course  of  history  such 

>  The  mountain  in  Bolivia  from  which  an  extraordinary  amount  of  silver  has  been  extracted  through 
the  centuries.  The  legends  that  have  grown  up  about  the  mines,  which  are  still  producing,  have  made 
the  name  synonymous  with  fabulous  wealth.— Editor. 

'  From  the  address  at  the  opening  of  the  Anatomical  .\mphitheater. 


MERCURIC  PERUANO 

J}EL  DIA  aj.  DB  ENERO  PS  179<* 

HISTORIA  DE  LA  SOCIEDAD  ACAPl^lCA  PE  AMAS^ 
tet  del  fais )  j  ptincifiios  del  Mtreurit  Ttruatu, 

C 

ON  tan  varies  los  pireceres  que  hay  cn  el  PiSblico  sohr*  la 
creccion  de  nuestri  Sociedad,  y  sobre  el  oxigen  de  este 
peri^dteo ,  que  nos  ciecmos  obligados  i  descubiir  los  prlocipioa 
de  uno ,  y  otro.  Lo  que  todavia  quedara  envuelto  en  ua 
misterieso  grecismo,  e$  la  positive  enumcracion  dc  los  Socies ,  y 
sus  nombres  verdaderos :  puede  que  no  pase  laucbo  tiempo  tin 
que  nos  demos  a  conocer  aun  por  esta  parte. 

En  el  aiio  de  1787,  Hetperidplo  puso  t^rmioo  i  sus  via* 
ges  por  un  engano  de  la  fortuna  ,  y  se  domicili6  en  esta  Ca<> 
pital.  Su  espiritu  vivaz ,  ardicr.te  6  inquieto  no  encontraba  pi*' 
bulo  suficiente  en  las  tareas  privadas  de  su  obligacion ,  ni  cit 
las  rccreaciones  del  publico.  La  equitation  y  la  caza  le  pro-> 
porcionaban  un  exercicio  agradabic :  la  lecture  y  la  meditacioa 
cran  los  entretenimientos  de  su  gabinete.  En  un  paseo  de  Luriis 
(  1  )  conocid  i  Hermdgorat  y  Hemdttmo  ,  y  Mindirido  y  tedos  ties 
j^venes  amabilisimos.  Hermdgergf  desdc  muebos  aHos  antes  en* 
tretenia  una  buena  tertulia  en  su  casa  y  i  donde  concurrian  ade'> 
xnas  de  los  das  nombrados,  Agdasto  y  Arirtio.  Hetperidflo  tu* 
VO  el  honor  de  quedar  agregado  i  esta  pequefia  socledad.  Sus 
concurrencies  eran  indefectibicmente  todas  las  noches  desde  las 

G  oebe 


(  I  'f  Pueblecito  habit  ado  solo  de  Indies  que  dista  cinco  Lfr- 
guas  de  esta  Capital.  Lo  saludable  de  su  tempeiaaento  es  out* 
sa  de  que  lo  fiequenten  los  valetudiaacios« 

A  PAGE  OF  THE  “MERCl'RIO  PERUANO.” 

In  this  account  of  the  beginnings  of  the  “  .Mercurio  Peruano”.  the  first  number  of  which  was  issued  January 
2,  I7UI,  under  the  auspices  of  a  group  of  brilliant  young  men  calle<l  the  Sociedad  de  Amantes  del  Pais, 
and  in  other  articles  written  in  the  .same  vein,  I'n^nue,  one  of  the  leading  members,  is  referred  to  as 
“Aristio.”  This  page  is  reproduced  from  the  copy  of  the  “Mercurio  Peruano"  in  the  Columbus 
Memorial  Library  of  the  Pan  .\merican  Union. 
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optimistic  prophecies,  Virgilian  in  style,  are  ever  fulfilled;  and  the 
gentle  breeze  of  an  Antonine  era  is  often  the  forerunner  of  a  tempest 
of  decadence  and  the  indescribable  havoc  of  civil  wars.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  credulous  kindliness  of  his  mind  and  that  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  Unanue  was  not  incapable  of  foreseeing  the  storm,  since 
his  fine  sensibilities  and  clear  understanding,  together  warned  him: 
“We  cannot  count  on  a  moment  of  perfect  pleasure  in  our  time. 
What  shall  w'e  say  of  the  miseries  with  which  the  eighteenth  century 
is  ending?  With  what  hues  shall  we  portray  the  universal  anguish  of 
unhappy  mankind?’’® 

Until  the  holocaust  reached  Peruvian  shores,  Unanue  could,  thanks 
to  the  support  of  his  superiors,  devote  himself  (juietly  and  ably  to 
bringing  about  the  progress  in  which  his  generous  and  active  spirit 
delighted.  In  1793  his  beloved  Anatomical  Amphitheater  was  inau¬ 
gurated  with  a  learned  and  eloquent  discourse;  this  institution,  which 
indicated  no  little  progress  in  America,  was  an  imitation  of  the 
Academy  of  Surgery  established  in  France  about  1733.  Continuing 
the  labors  of  Don  Cosine  Bueno,  he  published  from  1793  to  1797 
political  and  geographical  guides  to  the  Viceroyalty  of  Peru,  full  of 
interesting  information.  In  1791)  he  drafted  most  of  the  report  of 
the  benevolent  Viceroy  Cdl  de  Tahoada.  I’minue’s  recommendations 
in  that  document  are  still  timely  after  137  years.  In  1794  he  had 
already  presented  to  the  same  Viceroy  a  Report  on  the  Literary  Estab- 
lli^hments  in  Peru.  Early  in  1800  he  composed  the  address  to  he 
delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  new  road  to  (’allao,  in  which  he  paused 
to  compare  the  highways  of  the  Chinese  Empire  with  those  of  Peru 
in  the  time  of  the  Incas.  In  180()  he  wrote  two  discourses  on  vaccina¬ 
tion,  praising  the  mission  headed  by  Salvani  and  sent  by  Carlos  IV 
to  instruct  the  South  Americans  in  this  scientific  advance. 

The  same  year  the  first  edition  of  Unanue’s  most  important  work, 
El  Clima  de  Lima  (Observations  on  the  Climate  of  Lima),  appeared. 
It  is  a  singularly  vivacious,  penetrating,  and  pleasant  book,  the  work 
of  his  full  maturity;  the  style  is  no  longer  that  of  the  essays  in  the 
.\fercurio,  which,  composed  in  the  rush  of  daily  life,  show  traces  of 
hasty  improvisation  in  grammatical  errors,  frequent  gallicisms,  and 
obscure  passages,  all  faults  consonant  with  the  habitual  language  of 
the  period.  The  pages  of  El  Clima  de  Lima,  on  the  contrary,  are 
among  the  most  elegant  in  the  Spanish  literature  of  the  time,  and 
suggest  the  influence  of  Buffon,  almost  a  contemporary.  The  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Lima  and  its  fields,  of  its  delightful  temperature  and  mild 
spring,  all  interspersed  with  well-chosen  verses  from  Tasso  and  the 
Jesuit  Vani^re,  deserve  a  place  in  anthologies.  There  are  picturesque 
traces  of  delicate  local  color,  like  the  descriptions  of  the  autumn  clouds. 
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of  the  fiesta  on  St.  John’s  Day  on  the  Painpa  de  Ainancaes,  and  of  the 
vicuna  and  tariica  (a  native  deer).  There  are  also  ingenious  touches, 
in  describing  the  psychology  of  the  white  Peruvian,  “the  living  image 
of  his  Spanish  grandparents,  but  more  soft-hearted,  more  compas¬ 
sionate,  and  less  strong  in  thought  and  deed’’;  and  in  the  appraisal  of 
the  varicolored  castes  or  mi.xtures  as  “of  heated  imagination,  voluble 
•  tongue,  and  love  for  show.”  There  are  philological  observations  wliich 
range  far  afield,  such  as  that  concerning  the  very  remote  Polyne¬ 
sian  influences  on  the  Peruvian  Indians,  which  today  are  being  put 
forward  by  specialists  of  the  rank  of  Rivet.  Unanue’s  remarks  on 


LIMA  IN  THE  .M.NETEENTH  CENTI  RY. 


Handsome  buildings  of  the  colonial  e|>och  grace<l  some  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  Peruvian  capital 
when  this  drawini:  was  published  in  liifiT  and  many  are  still  standing.  The  colonial  style  is  also  much 
used  in  modern  architecture. 


potable  water  might  be  those  of  sanitarians  of  today.  His  whole  theory 
on  the  importance  of  climate  is  summed  up  in  a  judicious  limitation 
of  the  e.xtremes  to  which  Montesciuieu  went,  that  is,  in  the  explicit 
recognition  of  the  evolution  and  perfectibility  of  races:  “Rational 
ability  is  equally  distributed  in  all  parts  of  the  earth.  Everywhere 
man  is  capable  of  everything,  if  he  is  helped  by  education  and  example. 
But  also  throughout  the  universe  those  nations  which,  under  the  curb 
of  religion  and  law,  breed  men  of  culture  and  learning  produce  only 
monsters  and  cannibals,  once  that  curb  is  removed.”  These  principles 
of  eternal  and  indispensable  common  sense,  vitalized  by  carefully 
observed  and  well-digested  facts,  make  The  Climate  of  Lima  a  book 
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whicli  is  not  only  pleasing  to  the  lay  reader  and  extremely  interesting 
to  physicians  and  geographers,  hut  also  highly  instructive  as  regards 
sociology  and  ethics;  it  was  the  supreme  and  brilliant  achievement  of 
the  Encyclopedist  School  of  Lima. 

When  Abascal  took  over  the  government,  I'nanue  became  his  most 
diligent  aide  in  the  campaigns  for  city  cleanliness  and  embellishment 
and  for  public  instruction.  But  the  work  of  greatest  fame  and  im¬ 
portance  which  occupied  his  mind  in  those  years  was  the  founding  of 
the  San  Fernando  School  of  Medicine.  Ever  since  his  able  report  to 
the  Viceroy  in  1807,  he  had  been  seeking  to  have  a  well-equipped 
school  established.  He  wished  to  install  it  in  the  Hospital  de  Santa 
Ana,  but,  because  of  opposition  by  the  authorities  of  that  institution, 
he  had  to  locate  it  in  a  place  accessible  to  that  hospital  and  others, 
next  to  his  beloved  Anatomical  Amphitheater  of  which,  in  methods, 
professors,  and  courses,  it  was  a  continuation  and  expansion.  The 
city  government  of  Lima  gave  its  cordial  cooperation.  L'nanue,  who 
in  1807  had  been  promoted  to  be  physician  in  chief  of  the  Viceroyalty, 
now  gave  all  his  time  to  teaching,  reserving  for  a  very  few  occasions 
his  direct  consultations  and  professional  attendance.  To  his  con¬ 
firmed  rival  and  detractor.  Dr.  Davalos,  an  adherent  of  the  doctrines 
of  Montpellier,  he  generously  offered  a  chair  in  San  Fernando. 

Don  Hipolito  L’minue  was  at  that  time  considered  the  chief  e.xponent 
of  Peruvian  science  and  the  brightest  ornament  of  San  Marcos 
University,  the  Don  Pedro  Peralta^  of  his  era.  His  house  was  the 
focus  of  intellectual  life  in  Lima.  In  his  drawing  room,  patio,  and 
office,  professors  and  students  carried  on  ceaseless  discussions,  and 
such  distinguished  foreigners  met  with  them  as  the  German  savants 
Baron  von  Humboldt,  Baron  von  Nordenpflicht,  and  Thaddeus 
Haenke,  and  the  Italians,  Malaspina,  Salvani,  and  Devoti.  Lmanue 
continued  to  write  some  verse,  although  in  poetry  he  was  less  success¬ 
ful  than  in  prose.  His  favorite  poetic  model  was  the  English  poet 
Young,  the  gloomy  precursor  of  romanticism. 

Meanwhile,  the  French  invasion  of  the  Peninsula  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  Spanish  and  American  revolutions  were  agitating  all  minds 
and  upsetting  laws  and  individuals  even  in  the  secluded  and  docile 
colony  of  Peru.  Unanue,  an  exponent  of  the  moderate  liberalism  of 
1812,  returned  to  the  journalistic  arena  in  the  periodical  Verdadero 
Peruano  and  in  an  occasional  timely  pamphlet.  Morales  y  Duarez, 
Vistaflorida,  and  Torre-Tagle,  who  belonged  to  the  same  political 
party  as  Unanue,  left  for  Spain  under  official  appointments.  He 
himself  was  elected  deputy  from  Arequipa  to  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz, 
but  he  delayed  his  voyage  to  Spain  until  1814,  in  order  to  attend  to 
the  affairs  of  his  beloved  pupil,  Landaburu,  whose  property  had  been 

*  Pedro  de  Peralta  y  Barnuevo  (1C63-1743)  was  a  Peruvian  |K>et,  also  noted  as  a  linguist  and  scientist. 
He  was  president  and  founder  of  an  Academy  of  Mathematics  and  Oratory,  and  several  times  Rector  of 
the  University  of  San  Marcos.— Editok. 
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confiscated  in  1809  and  not  returned  because  of  his  French  sympathies. 
Once  in  Madrid,  he  supervised  the  second  edition  of  El  Clima  de  Lima; 
he  succeeded  in  having  removed  the  embarp:o  on  the  extensive 
property  of  Landaburu,  who  had  just  died  in  exile,  and  himself 
inherited  the  estate. 

By  1810  he  was  ajiain  in  Lima,  after  havirifr  barely  escaped  ship¬ 
wreck  at  Cape  Horn.  The  University  solemnly  celebrated  his  return. 
The  advocates  of  independence  from  Spain,  by  that  time  numerous, 
tried  to  attract  him  to  their  cause,  but  he  would  make  no  open  decision. 
His  friendship  with  Abascal,  for  whom,  as  is  no  secret,  he  wrote  part 
of  the  latter’s  well-known  report,  kept  him  in  the  royalist  ranks. 


P.\TIO  OF  THF.  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE,  S.\N  M.\RCOS  CNIVERSITY,  LIMA. 

One  of  Unilnue’s  most  ardent  aspirations  was  realized  with  the  foundation  of  the  San  Fernando  School 
of  Medicine  in  1811.  The  institution  still  survives  as  the  present  Medical  School.  San  Marcos  is  the 
oldest  university  on  the  .\merican  continent. 

Before  his  voyage  to  Spain  it  was  reported  that  Abascal  admonished 
him  for  expressing  liberal  convictions  in  conversations  which  he  was 
said  to  have  had  with  the  young  physicians  Tafur,  Paredes,  Pezet, 
Valdes,  and  Chacaltena.  At  about  the  same  time  Unanue  wrote  a 
brief  for  practical  equality  of  rights  and  absolute  liberty  of  election 
for  Peruvians  as  well  as  for  Spaniards,  and  the  story  is  that  the 
excitable  Count  de  la  Vega  del  Ren,  in  his  nationalistic  exaltation, 
knelt  to  sign  it.  Unanue,  departing  from  the  idea  of  a  royal  union  as 
provided  in  the  Constitution  of  Cadiz,  was  inclined,  as  were  many  of 
his  contemporaries,  to  advocate  a  more  or  less  complete  autonomy 
under  a  prince  of  the  Spanish  dynasty,  following  the  old  plan  of  the 
Count  de  Aranda,  and  anticipating  the  analogous  and  successful 


CHURCH  OF  SAN  CARLOS,  LIMA,  PF.RU. 

In  this  Pantheon  of  National  Heroes  lie  the  remains  of  HitxMito  Un&nue. 
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example  of  Brazil.  This  attitude  explains  the  repeated  rumors, 
Unanue’s  later  self-justification,  whose  sincerity  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt,  and  the  contents  of  a  letter  of  (larcfa  del  Rio  to  O’Higgins  soon 
after  San  Martin  had  landed  at  Pisco.  However  that  may  be,  in 
view  of  his  reputation  as  the  wisest  and  most  eminent  creole  physician, 
he  was  named  by  Viceroy  Pezuela  secretary  to  the  commission  ap¬ 
pointed  to  negotiate  at  the  Conference  of  Miraflores;  and  he  thus 
became  actively  involved  in  the  conflict  for  independence. 

His  calm  and  equable  temperament  did  not  fit  him  for  so  difficult 
a  task.  He  himself,  in  a  significant  passage  from  his  writings,  con¬ 
fesses  with  noble  candor  that,  although  he  was  undismayed  and 
valiant  when  faced  with  material  dangers,  he  found  himself  helpless 
before  the  attacks  of  human  passion.  On  this  occasion  he  says 
that  he  expressed  to  the  Viceroy  his  personal  conviction  that  a 
friendly  separation  could  be  arranged,  Peru  to  be  governed  by  a 
Spanish  prince  and  a  commercial  treaty  made  between  the  mother 
country  and  this  colony.  But  without  even  getting  to  the  point  of 
formulating  such  bases,  the  negotiators  at  Miraflores  failed  from  the 
outset.  The  two  colleagues  of  Unanue  were  Count  de  Villar  del 
Fuente  and  Don  Dionisio  Capaz,  a  naval  officer.  The  latter  usurped 
the  functions  and  even  the  signature  of  the  former  secretary,  who 
had  to  repudiate  it  through  the  press.  In  the  so-called  Punchanca 
treaties,  eight  months  later,  which  were  much  more  important  and 
explicit,  Unanue  did  not  participate  at  all.  But  the  attitude  which 
the  learned  teacher  had  already  adopted  made  it  logical  for  him  to 
cooperate,  as  Minister  of  Finance,  in  the  regime  of  San  Martin’s 
Protectorate. 

After  independence  had  been  proclaimed  and  the  agreement  with 
the  royalists  for  government  by  a  prince  of  the  Spanish  dynasty 
disavowed,  Unanue,  deciding  against  any  solution  involving  the 
Bourbons,  signed  with  San  Martin,  Monteagudo,  Moreno  y  Escanddn, 
and  Dean  Echagiie  the  instructions  to  seek  a  monarch  in  Europe. 
Paz  Soldan  has  censured  Unanue’s  first  term  as  Minister  of  Finance 
(from  August  1821  to  September  1822)  as  timid  and  routinary.  I, 
on  the  contrary,  should  qualify  some  of  his  measures,  such  as  the  first 
emission  of  paper  money,  as  extremely  daring.  He  was  not  without  a 
knowledge  of  economic  principles,  because  of  the  type  of  reading 
customary  among  his  generation ;  his  ideas  show  traces  of  the  influence 
of  Turgot  and  Jovellanos.  The  general  inexperience  and  lack  of 
resources  of  that  first  independent  government,  the  deep  misery  of  the 
impoverished  country,  and  the  harrowing  urgencies  of  the  war  con¬ 
fronted  him  with  great  emergencies,  and  he  emerged  successful  from 
the  ordeal.  He  reduced  the  number  of  employees,  united  bureaus, 
and,  without  levying  new  taxes — impossible  of  collection  because  of  the 
exhaustion  of  resources — met  the  expenditures  for  salaries  and  the 
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campaip:n.  Although  he  placed  great  hopes  in  the  mineral  resources 
of  his  country,  it  is  unjust  to  say  that  he  considered  that  its  wealth 
lay  only  in  precious  metals.  He  gave  deep  thought  to  agriculture  and 
industry,  to  irrigation  and  the  rapid  increase  of  population;  and 
although  he  was  a  confirmed  protectionist,  he  was  an  enemy  of  state 
monopolies.  Scrupulous  and  eager  for  good  credit,  he  sought  taxes  in 
advance  to  guarantee  unavoidable  loans.  Since  he  was  Minister  of 
Instruction  as  well  as  of  Finance,  he  tried  to  increase  the  revenues 
for  education,  fearing  that  the  war  would  lower  the  level  of  culture, 
as  he  said  in  these  prophetic  words:  “If  the  teaching  of  our  youth  is 
not  planned  in  advance,  the  coming  generation,  although  free,  will  be 
very  much  more  limited  in  its  outlook  than  that  which  fought  for 
freedom;  then  our  sacrifices  will  have  been  wasted.”  One  day  San 
Martin,  in  momentary  anger,  apparently  offended  him  in  a  discussion 
over  the  capture  of  the  English  brigantine  Anna.  Unanue  withdrew 
from  the  room  with  the  intention  of  resigning;  but  when  the  Protector 
realized  it,  he  sent  him  a  letter  of  apology,  which  Don  Eugenio  Larra- 
hure,  the  grandson  of  Unanue,  keeps  in  a  beautiful  frame. 

As  representative  for  Puno  in,  and  on  several  occasions  President  of, 
the  First  Constituent  Congress,  Unanue  drew  up  the  Constitution  of 
1823,  with  Luna  Pizarro,  Olmedo,  P^rez  de  Tudela  and  Figuerola. 
In  the  beginning  he  and  the  first  two  tenaciously  opposed  the  arrival 
of  Bolivar  and  Colombian  intervention,  because  of  the  questions  of 
Guayaquil,  Jaen  and  Maynas.  He  voted  for  a  single  state  religion 
and  universal  compulsory  military  service.  He  w'as  inclined  to  favor 
the  formation  and  maintenance  of  a  purely  Peruvian  army  and  the 
establishment  of  a  strong  executive.  Therefore,  beginning  with 
February  18,  1823,  he  heartily  recommended  the  election  of  Riva- 
Agiiero  to  the  presidency.  Later,  on  June  12,  just  prior  to  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  the  capital  before  the  advance  of  the  royalists,  it  w’as  Unanue 
who  proposed  and  obtained  the  vote  of  confidence  in  the  President; 
and  at  Trujillo  he  approved  the  adjournment  of  the  Congress,  and  later 
accepted  and  exercised  the  office  of  Senator.  He  could  defend  his 
stand  by  citing  what  had  already  happened  in  so  many  sections  of 
Spanish  America,  and  especially  in  Buenos  Aires  on  November  7, 
1811.  But  later,  on  thinking  the  matter  over,  and  understanding  the 
tragic  contingencies,  the  deplorable  obstinacy  of  Riva-Agiiero,  and 
the  involuntary  powerlessness  of  the  isolated  government  at  Trujillo, 
he  returned  to  Lima  and  again  joined  the  reassembled  Congress, 
reconciling  himself  with  his  opponents;  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  agree, 
in  obedience  to  some  of  their  suggestions,  to  sign  with  the  rest  various 
strongly  worded  communications,  contradictory  to  his  recent  declara¬ 
tions.  After  the  loss  of  the  fortifications  of  Callao  and  the  new  evacu¬ 
ation  of  Lima,  a  group  of  royalist  horsemen  robbed  and  abandoned 
him  as  he  was  retreating  toward  Pativilca,  leaving  him  on  the  sandy 
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plains  which  surround  the  Chancay  Valley.  He  was  saved  by  a 
miracle,  being:  picked  up  by  a  horseman  who  took  pity  on  his  age  and 
helplessness.  He  had  an  audience  with  Bolivar  in  the  general  bar¬ 
racks  and  from  then  on  was  a  most  resolute  partisan  of  the  latter’s 
dictatorship  and  the  Life-Term  Constitution.* 

Under  Bolivar  UnAnue  was  given  for  the  second  time  the  portfolios 
of  Finance  and  of  Education;  he  was  also  President  of  the  Council 
and  temporarily  discharged  the  office  of  Chief  Executive  in  the  absence 
of  Bolivar  and  General  La  Mar.  He  gave  political  encouragement  to 
the  Lancastrian  primary  school  system,  the  Public  Library,  the 
Latinity  Museum  connected  with  it,  and  the  establishment  of  second¬ 
ary  schools.  With  praiseworthy  zeal  he  sought  the  federation  of 
I'pper  and  Lower  Peru;  he  proposed  the  gradual  extinction  of  slavery 
and  government  aid  for  national  mills  and  factories.  When  the  life 
presidency  of  Bolivar  failed,  Unanue  was  living  in  retirement  at 
Canete,  taking  care  of  his  neglected  estate.  He  was  beginning  to  feel 
the  fatigue  of  his  70  years.  He  complained  of  weakness  of  vision, 
aggravated  by  excessive  reading  and  continual  astronomical  observa¬ 
tions,  but  he  did  not  give  up  the  study  of  letters  or  of  nature.  In  the 
last  pages  which  he  wrote  he  paints  the  tropical  landscape  of  Canete — 
the  quiet  refuge  of  his  old  age — with  its  green  and  golden  expanse  of 
sugarcane,  the  verdant  fields  of  alfalfa,  the  blue  sea  under  the  brilliant 
sky  to  the  west,  the  sand  dunes  and  the  arid  mountains  to  the  east. 
From  such  a  placid  refuge  he  only  returned  to  Lima  to  die  in  peace  on 
July  15,  18.33. 

>  The  I.ife-Term  Constitution  was  drawn  up  hy  Bolivar  for  the  American  Republics  which  he  had 
liberated;  its  outstanding  feature  was  that  the  President  was  elected  for  life.  Although  adopted  by 
Bolivia  and  Peru  in  1826,  it  did  not  last  long  in  either  country;  in  the  former  it  was  radically  altered 
two  years  later;  in  the  latter,  abolished  within  six  months.— Editor. 


MANUEL  AMADOR  GUERRERO 

By  Ricardo  J.  Alfaro 

Charter  Member  and  Individuo  de  Stimero  of  the  Panamanian  Academy  of  History, 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Academy  of  History  in  Madrid  and  of  the  S’ational 
Academy  of  History,  Caracas,  Venezuela 

SINCE  the  discovery  and  colonization  of  the  former  Castilla  del 
'  Ora  *  by  the  Spanish  conquistadors,  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  has 
been  distinguished,  politically  as  well  as  geographically,  as  something 
special,  something  that  formed  a  separate,  homogeneous,  and  definite 
unit  distinct  from  adjacent  entities. 

Sociology  and  geography  have  united  in  the  course  of  centuries  to 
mark  out  the  political  destiny  of  the  Isthmus.  Panama,  a  narrow 
strip  joining  the  Americas  and  separating  two  great  oceans,  has  always 
had  a  high  mission  to  perform  and  peculiar  necessities  to  satisfy. 
As  Tomas  Herrera  eloquently  said  in  1840;  “The  Isthmus  owes  to 
the  commerce  of  the  civilized  world  those  services  which  the  Creator 
intended  it  to  render  when  He  drew  the  oceans  nigh  to  each  other  and 
bowed  down  the  lofty  Cordillera  of  the  Andes.” 

Interoceanic  traffic,  to  and  fro,  varying  in  importance  with  the 
times,  carried  out  by  different  means  according  to  the  development  of 
transportation  and  the  greater  or  lesser  popularity  of  the  several 
maritime  routes,  has  been  the  vital  service  which  the  Isthmus  has 
rendered  to  civilization.  In  colonial  days  these  services  took  the 
picturesfiue  and  romantic  form  of  the  Porto  Bello  ^  fairs  and  of  the 
Spanish  galleons  which  carried  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  Indies  to 
the  mother  country  and  brought  to  the  colonies  the  merchandise  of 
Castile.  Subsequent  to  the  period  in  which  Panama  was  the  treasure 
chest  of  the  Spanish  Kings  came  the  California  gold  rush,  when  many 
of  the  “Forty-niners”  bound  from  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the  United 
States  to  the  western,  preferred  the  Panama  route  to  the  long  trek 
across  the  desert  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Then  followed  the  days 
of  the  Panama  Railroad,  the  first  transcontinental  railway  built  in 
America,  which  for  eighty  years  was  the  connecting  link  between  the 

•  “Oolden  Castile”,  a  name  given  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  in  the  early  days  of  the  discovery.  This 
was  before  Balboa  discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Two  governorships  were  created  in  1508.  Alonso  de 
Ojeda  was  given  the  region  called  Sutra  Andalucia  from  the  Oulf  of  I'rabS  to  Caj)e  La  Vela.  Diego  de 
Nicuesa  obtained  command  from  I'rabS  westward  to  Cai*  Oracias  a  Dios,  and  this  region  was  called 
Cattilla  del  Oro. — Tramlator'i  note. 

>  Porto  Bello,  a  harbor  on  the  Atlantic  coa.st  of  Panama,  was  discovered  and  named  by  Columbus  in  1502. 
The  city  was  founded  by  Francisco  Valverde  y  Mercado  on  March  20,  1597.  Strongly  fortified,  it  soon 
became  one  of  the  richest  and  most  ])opulnus  in  .\merica  because  of  its  location  between  the  two  oceans,  the 
facilities  of  its  port,  and  its  nearness  to  Panama.  Evidence  of  its  prosperity  was  the  great  annual  fair  in 
which  the  merchants  of  Spain  and  Peru  exchanged  their  merchandise  under  the  supervision  of  the  Pan^ 
amanian  authorities.— TVansfafor's  note. 
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fleets  which  plied  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  At  length  the  facilities 
which  Panama  offered  to  maritime  commerce  found  final  expression 
in  the  construction  of  the  interoceanic  canal,  that  marvelous  achieve¬ 
ment  which  has  shortened  distances  and  hy  dividing  the  land  of 
Panama  has  united  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

In  the  discharge  of  the  historic  mission  which  nature  imposed  upon 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  it  was  natural  that  its  population  should 
develop  special  needs  different  from  those  of  adjacent  political  units. 
A  people  that  lived  for  traffic  and  hy  traffic  needed  law’s  favorable 
to  the  free  and  safe  passage  of  persons  and  merchandise  across  the 
world’s  bridge.  A  people  thus  maintaining  itself  in  permanent  con¬ 
tact  with  men  from  other  lands,  whose  territory  was  the  meeting 
place  of  all  races  and  all  civilizations,  was  bound  to  develop  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  liberal  and  cosmopolitan  mentality,  radically  different  from 
that  of  its  neighbors,  whose  centers  of  population  were  on  the  Andine 
plateaus  far  from  the  sea. 

For  that  reason,  when  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  has  been  united  with 
neighboring  territorial  divisions,  the  unions  have  been  artificial,  the 
only  bond  being  merely  political.  From  the  sociological  point  of  view 
there  was  as  much  reason  for  Panama  to  form  part  of  the  Captaincy 
General  of  Guatemala  as  there  was  for  it  to  be  attached  to  the  Vice¬ 
royalty  of  New  Granada.  From  the  geographical  point  of  view  it 
would  be  difficult  to  hold  that  communications  between  Panama  and 
the  administrative  centers  of  these  two  colonial  units  were  easier  with 
one  than  with  the  other.  And  if  territorial  contiguity  is  disregarded 
and  only  facility  of  communication  and  commercial  intercourse  taken 
into  account,  it  will  be  found  that  Panama  had  closer  ties  w’ith  the 
Viceroyalty  of  Peru  than  with  either  Guatemala  or  New’  Granada. 

So  it  is  that  w’e  are  faced  with  the  historical  fact  that  the  ancient 
Gobierno  de  Tierra  Firme  ®  kept  itself  separate  in  law’  or  in  fact  from 
contiguous  colonial  entities.  To  the  Spanish  Crow’n  Tierra  Firme 
w’as  alw’ays  something  special  and  apart  from  them  and  for  that  rea¬ 
son  the  mother  country  dealt  directly  w’ith  its  authorities.  In  1538 
the  Audiencia  of  Panama  was  created  as  a  political  division  inde¬ 
pendent  from  other  colonial  units,  and  the  members  of  the  Panamanian 
cahildo  w’ere  privileged  to  call  themselves  Venticuatros,  like  those  of 
Seville  and  Cordoba.  \Mien  the  Audiencia  of  Panama  was  abolished 
in  1543  the  Gobierno  de  Tierra  Firme  w’as  placed  under  the  Audiencia 
de  los  Confines,  whose  seat  w’as  in  Guatemala.  This  change  was 
short-lived,  for  five  years  later  (in  1548)  Panama  w’as  separated  from 
the  Audiencia  of  Guatemala  and  placed  under  the  Viceroyalty  of 
Peru.  This  reoi^anization  no  doubt  proved  unsatisfactory  to  the 


*  Tierra  firme  was  an  expression  generally  used  to  designate  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  in  colonial  days 
after  the  period  of  discovery.  U  superseded  the  old  name  of  Cattilla  del  Oro,  used  only  in  the  period  tf 
discovery. — Trarulator’t  note. 
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Crown,  for  in  1563  the  Audieneia  de  los  Confines  was  abolished  by 
royal  order  and  the  Audieneia  of  Panama  reestablished  with  a  juris¬ 
diction  extending  on  the  Pacific  from  the  port  of  Buenaventura 
(Colombia)  to  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  in  Nicaragua  and  on  the  Atlantic 
from  the  Province  of  Veragua  to  the  Atrato  River. 

For  almost  two  centuries  Panama  enjoyed  this  privileged  position, 
which  recognized  its  importance  and  its  right  to  constitute  a  political 
unit.  It  was  not  until  nearly  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
(1740)  that  the  Isthmian  provinces  were  incorporated  into  the  Vice- 
royalty  of  New  Granada,  with  which  Panama  maintained  relations 
which  were  more  nominal  than  effective.  From  1812  to  1813  the 
Viceroy  of  New  Granada  exercised  his  authority  from  Panama,  re¬ 
establishing  the  royal  Audieneia  there.  The  Isthmus  sent  delegates 
to  the  Spanish  Cortes  held  at  Cadiz,  and  the  King  gave  Panama  a 
commercial  franchise  which  for  a  time  greatly  stimulated  its  pros¬ 
perity.  In  1820  Samano,  then  Viceroy,  again  transferred  to  Panama 
the  seat  of  the  Viceroyalty  of  New  Granada,  which  in  fact  remained 
there  until  Panama  emancipated  itself  from  Spain  in  1821. 

When  Panama  broke  its  ties  with  Spain  it  was  a  subject  of  delibera¬ 
tion  whether  the  Isthmus  should  join  Peru,  with  which  it  had  close 
commercial  and  social  relations,  or  the  glorious  Colombia,  just  created 
by  the  sword  of  Bolivar.  The  Panamanian  people,  dazzled  by  the 
epical  achievements  of  the  Liberator,  decided  to  join  Colombia,  but 
the  separatist  movements  of  1830,  1831,  1840,  and  1861  were  to  prove 
that  regionalism  in  the  Isthmus  was  alive  and  persistent.  The  tend¬ 
ency  toward  local  autonomy  found  satisfaction  in  the  creation  of  the 
Isthmian  Federal  State  in  1855  and  later  in  the  Colombian  federal 
constitution  of  1863,  by  which  Panama  was  organized  as  a  “sovereign 
state.”  The  regionalistic  sentiment,  however,  was  suffocated  in  the 
centralist  and  conservative  reaction  of  1886,  which  converted  the 
former  sovereign  state  into  a  “department”  governed  by  special  laws. 

This  brief  historical  sketch  shows  that  autonomy  and  independence 
have  been  a  permanent  tradition,  tendency,  and  aspiration  in  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  and  that  therefore  its  manifest  destiny  w^as  some 
day  to  obtain  recognition  as  an  independent  member  of  the  family  of 
nations. 

If  the  men  who  bring  about  the  manifest  destiny  of  a  country  are 
entitled  to  that  renown  which,  transcending  national  boundaries, 
gives  them  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  w'orld,  Manuel  Amador 
Guerrero  has  won  the  pedestal  in  the  hall  of  fame  to  which  emanci¬ 
pators  and  builders  of  nations  are  entitled.  That  which  was  a  noble 
aspiration  of  Tomds  Herrera  in  1840,  which  the  political  genius  of 
Justo  Arosemena  strove  for  in  1855,  w'hich  constituted  the  vehement 
desire  of  the  Panamanian  patriots  throughout  the  various  periods  of 
the  political  life  of  their  native  country,  was  consummated  perma- 
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nently  and  irrevocably  by  the  efforts  and  the  courage  of  Manuel 
Amador  (Juerrero  in  1903.  The  energy,  sagacity,  and  intelligence 
which  Amador  Guerrero  displayed  as  a  conspirator  and  as  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  made  him  the  undisputed  leader  of  the  movement  of  Novem¬ 
ber  3  and  later  caused  him  to  become  the  first  president  of  the  new 
republic. 

Dazzling  indeed  is  the  spectacle  of  men  who  achieve  great  feats  in 
their  youth.  The  fire,  the  strength,  the  beauty  of  early  youth  are 
irresistibly  attractive.  One  is  spellbound  when  one  thinks  of  Bolivar, 


Courtesy  of  KicerJo  J.  Alfaro. 

THE  OLD  CABILDO,  PANAMA. 


In  this  building  were  signed  the  irroclamat  ions  of  in<le|)endenre  of  November  2a.  1821.  September  26,  18.30, 
July  9,  1831,  Novemlier  18,  1840,  and  November  3,  1903. 

who,  before  he  was  forty,  had  liberated  three  nations  and  had  realized 
Ids  grandiose  creation  of  a  Greater  Colombia;  of  Iturbide,  who  was  a 
gallant  young  man  when  he  won  the  independence  of  Me.xico;  of 
O’Higgins,  whose  j'outhful  head  was  wreathed  with  the  immortal 
laurels  won  at  Chacabuco  and  Maipb;  of  San  Martin,  who  bore  the 
standard  of  liberty  through  three  countries  when  the  ardor  of  youth 
had  hardly  given  way  to  the  calmness  of  maturity. 

But  if  the  feats  of  youth  are  brilliant,  impressive  also  are  those  of 
men  who  do  not  bend  under  the  weight  of  years  but  begin  in  their  old 
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age  the  fundamental  work  of  their  lives.  At  an  advanced  age  John 
Brown  mounted  the  scaffold  for  the  sake  of  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  thus  crowned  with  martyrdom  a  crusade  which  began  in  the 
twilight  of  his  life.  Ma.ximo  Gomez  embarked  upon  the  final  cam¬ 
paign  for  Cuban  liberty  when  the  snowy  hair  crowning  his  noble  head 
contrasted  sharply  with  his  ardent  spirit.  Thomas  Masaryk  was  an 
old  man  when  he  began  his  valiant  crusade  for  the  freedom  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  and  that  brave  octogenarian  today  continues  to  show  himself 
a  prodigy  of  mental  and  physical  vigor  as  president  of  his  native  land. 


MUNICIP.\L  BriRDINO,  P.WAMA. 

During  the  administration  of  President  .Amador  Guerrero,  this  building  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old 

Cabildo. 


Manuel  Amador  Guerrero  had  passed  his  seventieth  birthday  when 
he  brought  about  the  independence  of  Panama.  At  that  advanced 
age  he  still  had  the  impetuousness,  the  audacity,  the  enthusiasm,  and 
the  energy  of  youth. 

In  the  lofty  task  to  which  Amador  Guerrero  consecrated  the  last  five 
years  of  his  life,  he  thought  with  the  wisdom  of  age  and  acted  with 
the  energy  of  youth.  No  doubt  he  was  aware  of  the  enormous 
responsibilities  that  he  was  assuming,  the  risks  to  which  he  was  expos¬ 
ing  the  land  which,  if  not  that  of  his  birth,  was  the  scene  of  his  life 
work  and  the  place  where  his  affections  had  taken  root.  On  more 
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than  one  occasion  he  may  have  thought  that  he,  a  man  from  the  past, 
was  not  the  one  summoned  to  solve  the  great  problems  of  the  future. 
But  valiant  decisions  and  militant  impulses  prevailed.  He  conspired, 
traveled  about,  made  propaganda,  suffered  disappointments,  encoun¬ 
tered  obstacles,  but  his  iron  will  kept  him  on  the  road  to  triumph  or 
to  death.  As  a  man  of  action  and  vision  he  realized  that  in  1903  the 
time  had  come  for  Panama  to  cast  the  die  as  to  its  future;  either  it 
would  become  definitely  free  or  it  would  continue  to  languish  in 
economic  penury  and  political  insignificance.  And  in  this  dilemma, 
the  aged  patrician,  who  already  had  two  generations  of  descendants; 
the  peaceful  citizen,  who  through  his  labor  of  half  a  century  had 
accumulated  a  modest  fortune,  assuring  him  rest  in  his  old  age  and 
ease  for  his  family;  the  respected  physician,  who  in  a  social,  pro¬ 
fessional,  and  economic  sense  had  attained  everything  that  the  en¬ 
vironment  in  which  he  lived  could  offer  him — that  man  thrust  aside 
all  selfish  considerations  to  fling  himself  body  and  soul  into  an  uncertain 
altruistic  adventure.  With  the  fearlessness,  the  vigor,  and  the  bold¬ 
ness  of  youth,  that  energetic  old  man  crossed  his  Rubicon,  ran  risks, 
and  saw  his  efforts  crowned  with  success.  Nationalistic  sentiment 
in  Panama,  which  had  lain  dormant  for  three  generations,  awoke  at 
the  bugle  call  of  1903.  The  masses  followed  the  white-haired  leader, 
and  the  independence  of  Panama  was  a  consummated  and  irrevocable 
fact. 

Amador  Guerrero  has  passed  into  history  as  the  leader  of  the 
revolutionary  movement  of  1903  and  the  first  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama.  However,  this  was  not  the  only  occasion  when 
he  had  taken  part  in  public  affairs,  for  he  had  played  an  important 
role  in  the  political  life  of  the  sovereign  State  of  Panama  in  the 
Granadine  Confederation.  Nevertheless,  he  was  not  a  professional 
politician.  He  devoted  his  time  primarily  to  the  practice  of  medicine, 
in  which  he  showed  great  skill  and  through  which  he  won  position, 
fame,  and  fortune.  He  was  an  eminent  physician  who  took  the  inter¬ 
est  of  a  good  citizen  in  public  affairs.  Without  ever  abandoning  com¬ 
pletely  his  profession,  he  did  not  fail  to  play  the  part  for  which  his 
superior  qualities  fitted  him  in  the  solution  of  important  national 
questions. 

Although  the  Isthmus  was  the  historical  stage  for  Manuel  Amador 
Guerrero,  it  was  not  his  native  land.  He  was  a  member  of  a  promi¬ 
nent  family  of  Cartagena  de  Indias  and  was  born  in  Turbaco,  near 
that  city,  on  June  30, 1833.  Educated  at  the  University  of  Cartagena, 
at  the  age  of  22  he  received  his  degree  as  doctor  of  medicine  and 
surgery. 

In  1855,  six  years  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  the 
movement  of  passengers  across  the  Isthmus  had  brought  back 
prosperity  to  that  region.  Transit  was  slow  and  difficult,  and  to 
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accelerate  it  a  railway  from  sea  to  sea  was  planned.  The  project 
was  carried  throug:h  despite  the  wildness  of  the  country  and  the  in¬ 
clemency  of  the  climate,  and  at  the  time  young  Amador  was  receiving 
his  univei-sity  degree  at  Cartagena  the  whistle  of  the  locomotive 
was  reverberating  for  the  first  time  through  the  Isthmian  jungles. 

A  lover  of  progress  all  his  life,  Amador  decided  to  go  where  progress 
was  making  rapid  strides.  As  an  outgrowth  of  the  construction  of 
the  railway  the  city  of  Colon  had  sprung  up,  shortly  overshadowing 
Porto  Bello.  Amador  Guerrero  began  to  e.xercise  his  profession 
there.  From  Col6n  he  later  went  to  Panama,  residing  there  per¬ 
manently.  rbi  bene  ibl  Patria.  Panama  was  from  that  day  the 
country  of  the  young  Granadine  physician. 

His  activity  in  politics  as  a  member  of  the  Conservative  Party 
brought  him  important  posts.  As  a  representative  of  the  Province 
of  Veraguas,  he  had  for  some  time  a  seat  in  the  Congress  of  New 
Granada.  In  1866  he  was  elected  First  Designate  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  sovereign  State  of  Panama.  The  next  year  he  was  elected 
President,  but  an  armed  revolt  prevented  him  from  assuming  office. 
Defeated  and  captured  on  the  field  of  battle,  he  went  into  e.xile  for 
a  year. 

The  next  period  in  the  life  of  Amador  Guerrero  was  not  so  troubled. 
Although  he  never  ceased  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics,  he  did 
not  hold  office  again  until  1886,  when,  following  the  resignation  of 
General  Santodomingo  Vila  as  military  and  civil  chief  of  the  State, 
he  temporarily  assumed  command. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  Dr.  Amador 
carried  on  a  remarkable  work  on  behalf  of  Santo  Tomas  Hospital, 
an  old  charitable  institution  founded  during  colonial  days  which,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  chronic  poverty  of  the  country,  had  never  been  able  fully 
to  perform  its  humanitarian  mission.  As  a  constant  member  of  the 
medical  staff  and  as  superintendent  from  time  to  time.  Dr.  Amador, 
who  almost  never  received  any  remuneration,  was  the  life  and  soul 
of  the  institution.  To  it  he  consecrated  his  efforts  and  philanthropic 
enthusiasm  with  exemplary  and  public-spirited  abnegation. 

In  1890  a  question  of  vital  importance  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
came  up  for  discussion.  It  became  evident  that  the  French  company 
which  had  begun  the  construction  of  the  interoceanic  canal  was 
unable  to  finish  it  within  the  time  stipulated  in  its  concession.  The 
company  had  been  declared  bankrupt  by  the  French  courts  in  1889. 
Construction  was  almost  entirely  suspended  and  another  terrible 
period  of  economic  lethargy  for  the  Isthmus  was  again  setting  in. 
There  was  hope  that  if  the  concession  was  extended  the  French 
company  might  be  able  to  reorganize  and  finish  a  work  so  vital  to 
the  economic  life  of  the  country.  Panama,  directly  affected  by  the 
crisis,  decided  to  send  to  Bogota  a  delegation  of  four  representative 


Thus  city,  formerly  known  as  “Aspin- 
wall”.  was  founiled  in  1SS5  as  the 
terminal  of  the  first  transeontinental 
railroad  eonslrueted  in  America. 
Above:  The  city  of  .\spinwall.  from 
••  Panama  in  Ik-Vi”.  hy  Koiierl  Tomes. 
I^fl:  The  i)«rt  of  t'olon  in  1S57. 
Helow:  Train  deiiarture  for  Panama. 
The  two  last  are  reproduced  from 
"ilistorv  of  the  Panama  Uailroad”, 
by  F.  N.  Otis. 
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citizens  to  petition  the  Central  Government  for  an  extension  of  the 
concession.  The  commission  was  made  up  of  Dr.  Amador  Guerrero; 
Pedro  J.  Sosa,  a  famous  Panamanian  enfjineer  who,  togetlier  with 
Wyse  and  Reclus,  had  surveyed  and  marked  the  route  cliosen  for  the 
canal;  Dr.  Jose  Alejandro  Peralta,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese;  and 
Ricardo  Arango,  a  prominent  citizen  who  later  became  Governor 
of  the  Department. 

Success  crowned  the  labors  of  the  commission.  The  Colombian 
Government  agreed  to  grant  a  ten-year  extension  to  begin  in  1894,  by 
virtue  of  which  it  was  possible  to  organize  a  new  company  and  avoid 
a  total  loss.  However,  the  enterprise  was  too  severely  crippled. 
The  heavy  expenditures  of  the  first  years  had  e.xhausted  the  original 
capital  and  it  was  evident  that  the  cost  of  the  enterprise  was  too 
great  for  the  resources  of  a  mere  commercial  company.  The  work 
continued  in  a  perfunctory  manner;  the  last  efforts  of  the  company 
were  confined  to  saving  as  much  ns  possible  out  of  the  wreck  and 
preventing  the  expiration  of  the  concession. 

Meanwhile  time  flew.  Poverty  dug  its  claws  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  Isthmus.  A  revolution  in  1895  increased  public  despair; 
and  a  bloodier  and  more  devastating  civil  war,  which  broke  out  in 
October  1899  and  did  not  end  until  November  1902,  completed  the 
ruin  of  Panama.  Commerce,  industry,  agriculture,  stock  raising, 
and  city  property — everything  was  ruined.  The  prostration  of  the 
country  brought  to  mind  the  words  of  Don  Rufino  Jose  Cuervo  when 
he  crossed  the  Isthmus  in  the  middle  of  the  preceding  century:  “Any¬ 
one  who  wants  to  see  Panama  w'ould  better  hurry;  it  is  vanishing.” 

When  all  hope  that  the  French  company  might  be  able  to  finish 
the  canal  had  been  lost,  the  company,  as  well  as  the  Colombian 
Government,  became  firmly  convinced  that  there  w'as  only  one  entity 
in  the  world  with  sufficient  resources  to  carry  out  the  work  of  uniting 
the  two  oceans — the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Likewise  it 
was  believed  that  that  Government  would  construct  the  canal  not 
so  much  as  a  commercial  venture  but  as  an  instrument  for  national 
defense.  When  war  was  declared  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain,  the  battleship  Oregon,  then  in  Californian  waters,  had  to  go 
around  Cape  Horn  in  order  to  join  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  arriving  in 
Cuba  in  the  nick  of  time  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of  Santiago.  That 
memorable  voyage,  wdiich  kept  the  American  people  in  suspense  for 
almost  the  whole  duration  of  the  war,  w^as  a  tangible  example  of 
what  a  canal  would  mean  for  the  protection  and  security  of  the 
United  States. 

The  interest  of  the  American  people  in  this  matter  was  manifested 
by  the  passage  of  the  Spooner  bill,  authorizing  the  President  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  with  Colombia  for  the  construction  of  the  Panama 


CourtMy  of  th«  Pftnamft  Canal. 
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Canal  and,  if  an  agreement  with  that  nation  should  not  be  reached, 
to  initiate  negotiations  for  the  construction  of  a  canal  across  Nicaragua. 

The  diplomatic  negotiations  between  Colombia  and  the  United 
States  culminated  in  the  Hay-Herran  Treaty,  the  object  of  long  and 
impassioned  debates  in  Colombia  as  well  as  Panama.  It  was  finally 
rejected  by  the  Colombian  Congress  in  August  1903. 

The  rejection  of  the  Hay-Herran  Treaty,  as  Pablo  Arosemena  said, 
“was  the  deathblow  for  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  If  another  route 
were  chosen  for  the  construction  of  the  maritime  passage  required 
by  the  world  and  by  the  peaceful  development  and  even  the  security 
of  the  United  States,  the  Isthmus  would  revert  to  the  days  of  1848, 


From  ‘’History  of  the  Panama  l«ailruad’‘.  by  F.  N.  Otin. 


THE  OHKJINAL  KAILKOAD  TKKMIN’AL  AT  PANAMA  CITY. 

that  is,  to  a  situation  bordering  on  destitution;  a  country  which 
hardly  gave  signs  of  life;  the  last  flares  of  a  dying  fire.  The  right  to 
life  is  sacred,  it  cannot  be  renounced.  Independence  implied  a 
painful  sacrifice,  but  the  welfare  of  the  country  was  in  danger  and 
the  rights  of  the  nation  over  its  citizens  have  no  limits.” 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  consider  the  rejection  of  the 
Hay-Herran  Treaty  as  the  sole  and  exclusive  cause  of  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  Panama.  No  doubt  it  was  the  cause  which  started  the 
movement,  the  spark  which  kindled  anew  the  spirit  of  separation  in 
the  Isthmus.  But  this  immediate  cause  would  not  have  been  suffi¬ 
cient  to  produce  such  a  fundamental  political  transformation  had  it 
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not  been  superimposed  on  old  mediate  causes  and  recent  events 
which  had  accentuated  the  conviction  among:  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Isthmus  that  their  welfare  as  a  human  collectivity  demanded  that 
they  take  into  their  own  hands  the  direction  of  their  destiny. 

The  aforementioned  Dr.  Arosemena,  who  was  a  Colombian  at 
heart  until  the  day  of  his  death,  hut  a  Panamanian  patriot  above  all, 
said  in  a  notable  monograph  entitled  The  secession  oj  Panama  and 
its  causes: 

“I  believe  that  the  Independence  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
achieved  on  the  3rd  of  November,  1903,  was  the  result  of  the  following 
causes: 

“First:  Geography. 

“Second:  Im  Regeneracion,  the  name  given  in  Colombian  history  to 
the  political  regime  initiated  by  Dr.  Rafael  Nunez  in  1884,  which 
provoked  the  civil  war  of  1884-85,  destroyed  the  federal  system, 
abolished  legality,  and  decreed  the  banishment  of  the  hest  men  in 
politics. 

“Third:  The  conduct  of  the  military  leaders  of  both  parties  with 
respect  to  Panamanians  during  the  civil  war  of  1901-2;  and 

“Fourth:  The  rejection  hy  the  Colombian  Congress  of  the  Hay- 
Ilerran  Treaty.” 

Amador  Guerrero’s  intelligence  was  evinced  in  knowing  these  latent 
causes  that  on  si.x  different  occasions  from  1830  to  1903  had  impelled 
the  Isthmians  to  seek  autonomy  or  independence;  in  realizing  that 
the  state  of  mind  in  Panama  had  remarkably  revived  the  regionalist 
sentiment  which  had  to  be  the  logical  basis  of  any  nationalistic  at¬ 
tempt;  in  correctly  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  psychological 
moment  had  arrived  to  face  once  and  for  all  the  problem  of  inde¬ 
pendence;  and  in  astutely  making  use  of  all  the  factors  that  favored 
the  movement  and  gave  it  a  reasonable  chance  of  success.  To  this 
intelligence,  this  perspicacity,  this  political  perception,  it  is  but 
just  to  add  the  courage,  the  firmness,  and  the  energy  with  which 
Manuel  Amador  Guerrero  headed,  directed,  and  consummated  the 
separatist  movement  through  which  the  Republic  of  Panama  came 
into  the  family  of  nations. 

For  that  reason  the  president  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  could 
fairly  and  justly  say  to  Amador  Guerrero  when  he  was  elevated  to 
the  Presidency  by  the  vote  of  the  convention  and  the  wishes  of  his 
fellow  citizens: 

“In  unanimously  electing  you  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic 
for  the  first  constitutional  term  of  office,  the  Constituent  Assembly 
has  obeyed  the  implicit  mandate  of  the  people  of  the  Isthmus.  You 
were  chosen  by  public  opinion;  as  members  of  this  body  we  have 
limited  ourselves  to  legalizing  a  title  which  that  master  of  democra¬ 
cies  had  already  conferred  upon  you. 
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THE  OOVERNMENT  PALACE. 

.Another  of  the  fine  buildings  construeted  during  the  presidency  of  Dr.  .Amador  (luerrero  is  the  Palacio 
Nacional,  which  houses  various  executive  departments. 

heart,  an  unassailable  intefirity,  and  a  deep  feeling  of  pride  in  and 
responsibility  for  the  great  trust  with  wbicb  be  bad  been  honored. 

The  administration  of  Amador  Guerrero  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
national  structure.  In  a  country  where  hardly  anything  existed  that 
was  recpiired  by  the  moral  and  material  life  of  a  state,  it  was  necessary 
to  create  everything.  Public  administration  had  to  be  organized; 
international  relations  established;  the  intellectual  level  raised;  a 
citizenry  formed  which  would  be  capable  of  self-government;  indus¬ 
tries  stimulated;  commerce  protected;  public  wealth  promoted; 
in  a  word,  Panama  had  to  give  the  decorous  aspect  of  a  nation  to  this 
poor  province  of  incipient  development  and  rudimentary  culture 
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“Such  an  election  was  not  the  result  of  a  momentary  caprice  of 
the  people:  it  was  enjoined  by  your  honorable  actions  in  the  past: 
by  the  leading  part  which  you  took  in  the  achievement  of  independ¬ 
ence;  by  your  loyalty  to  your  pledged  promise;  by  your  love  for 
Panama;  by  your  rectitude  and  your  resoluteness.” 

As  President  of  the  Republic,  Amador  Guerrero  showed  that  the 
gifts  of  mind  and  charaicter  which  he  had  already  proven  manifestly 
(|ualified  him  to  head  the  (Jovernment.  He  had  intelligence,  com¬ 
posure,  energy,  ardent  patriotism,  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  human 
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which  cherished  the  ambition  of  occupying  honorably  a  place  in  the 
international  community. 

In  the  execution  of  his  plans  for  building  up  the  Panamanian  nation 
Manuel  Amador  Guerrero  did  a  notable  piece  of  work,  laying  down 
principles  which  have  oriented  all  successive  administrations. 

In  the  field  of  material  organization,  he  began  by  supplying  the 
Government  with  appropriate  office  buildings  which  it  lacked;  the 
Government  palace  and  the  municipal  theater  were  erected;  the 
construction  of  good  roads  was  initiated;  bridges  were  built  over  the 
rivers  most  difficult  to  cross;  national  navigation  for  the  coastwise 
trade  was  organized;  piers  were  constructed  in  three  of  the  principal 
ports;  waterworks  and  sewerage  systems  were  installed  in  the  cities 
of  Panama  and  Colon,  and  the  antiquated  cobblestone  paving  of  the 
streets  was  replaced  by  bricks,  giving  a  more  attractive  aspect  to  the 
city  and  improving  its  healthfulness  and  cleanliness. 

No  less  notable  was  the  work  of  administrative  organization.  Upon 
President  Amador  Guerrero  fell  the  task  of  executing,  regulating,  and 
developing  the  numerous  organic  laws  passed  by  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  The  six  million  dollar  fund  preserved  for  posterity  by  the 
National  Constitution  was  invested  in  New  York.  A  monetary 
agreement  was  signed  by  which  Panama  assured  the  parity  of  its 
silver  currency  with  American  gold,  and  the  former  circidating  medium 
was  changed  for  silver  coins  0.900  fine.  The  Republic  joined  the 
Universal  Postal  Union,  and  the  postal  service  was  greatly  improved. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  country  a  Bureau  of  Statistics  was  estab¬ 
lished.  Public  revenues  were  carefully  collected  and  conservation 
measures  enacted. 

Social  welfare  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  reorganization  and 
exjiansion  of  Santo  Tomas  Hospital,  to  which  the  President  devoted 
his  constant  personal  attention,  as  well  as  by  the  opening  of  the 
Maternity  Hospital  and  the  School  of  Obstetrics.  Arrangements 
were  also  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  leprosarium  and  a  hospital 
for  the  insane;  the  Asilo  Bolivar,  a  home  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  was 
greatly  improved. 

Popular  education  found  an  enthusiastic  champion  in  Amador 
Guerrero.  In  few  branches  of  administration  has  greater  progress 
been  made  in  Panama,  and  the  movement  was  given  its  start  during 
the  early  days  of  the  Republic.  Numerous  schools  were  opened  and 
education  oriented  along  modern  and  scientific  lines.  A  large  group 
of  young  men  and  women  were  sent  to  study  abroad  so  that  they 
would  bring  back  to  their  country  the  knowledge  acquired  in  the 
most  advanced  centers  of  civilization.  A  Vocational  School  was 
founded  to  train  skilled  artisans  and  avoid  the  necessity  of  bringing 
them  from  abroad.  A  School  of  Telegraphy  and  a  school  to  promote 
the  making  of  Panama  hats  in  the  interior  were  also  established.  As 
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THE  CATHEDRAL  AT  F’AXAMA. 

From  the  ste|>s  of  the  Cathedral.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  on  his  visit  to  Panama  in  1906.  delivered  an  address 
in  the  presence  of  President  Amador  (luerrero  and  a  preat  assembly  gathererl  in  Independence  Plaza. 
Thus  was  the  first  time  that  a  President  of  the  Cniteil  States  had  visited  a  foreign  country.  The  second 
to  do  so  was  Taft,  in  1910,  and  the  third,  Wilson,  in  1919. 


a  brilliant  example  of  its  cultural  development  the  Republic  was  also 
able  to  boast  of  a  National  Conservatory  of  Music  and  Oratory. 

In  the  field  of  international  affairs  Amador  Guerrero  instituted 
consular  and  diplomatic  relations  with  other  nations,  negotiated 
various  treaties  with  the  principal  powers,  and  sent  representatives  to 
the  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague  and  to  the  Third  International 
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Conference  of  American  States  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Animated  by  the 
fervent  desire  of  renewing  relations  with  the  mother  country,  he 
initiated  negotiations  with  Colombia  which  terminated  wdth  the 
signing  of  the  tripartite  treaties.^  With  Costa  Rica  he  negotiated  the 
best  treaty  with  which  to  put  an  end  to  the  old  boundary  dispute 
between  the  two  countries. 

While  he  was  President  of  the  Republic,  Amador  Guerrero  received 
visits  from  the  three  most  illustrious  American  public  men  of  the  time; 
William  H.  Taft,  then  Secretary  of  War,  with  whom  the  modus  tni'endi 
known  by  his  name  was  negotiated  to  put  an  end  to  the  tense  situation 
which  arose  in  1904  over  the  question  of  the  Canal  Zone  ports; 
Secretary  of  State  Root,  who  ended  in  Panama  the  memorable  tour 
which  so  effectively  served  to  strengthen  inter- American  relations; 
and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  first  President  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  to  set  foot  on  foreign  soil. 

Highly  significant  were  the  proofs  of  esteem  and  appreciation  which 
Amador  Guerrero  received  from  these  great  statesmen.  I  cannot  but 
recall  the  following  words  of  President  Roosevelt  in  his  address  on 
November  15,  1906,  from  the  steps  of  the  Cathedral  in  the  plaza  where 
the  oath  of  independence  was  sworn: 

“It  is  but  a  few  weeks  since  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  American 
Republic,  Secretary  Root,  was  your  guest  here  in  this  city,  he  having 
at  that  time  finished  a  tour  of  South  America,  which  in  its  interest 
and  its  far-reaching  importance  dwarfed  anything  of  the  kind  that 
had  ever  hitherto  been  done  by  a  Secretary  of  State  of  the  American 
Republic,  save  only  on  the  one  or  two  occasions  of  absolute  national 
importance  in  the  great  crises  of  the  past.  Mr.  Root,  President 
Amador,  at  that  time  spoke  to  you  and  your  people,  giving  his 
assurance  of  the  hearty  friendliness  of  spirit  of  the  Republic  of  the 
North  in  its  relations  toward  you  and  your  people;  and  I  wish  here 
with  all  the  emphasis  possible  to  make  Mr.  Root’s  words  mine  and  to 
reiterate  what  he  has  said  to  you  already,  that  the  sole  desire  of  the 
United  States  as  regards  the  Republic  of  Panama  is  to  see  it  increase 
in  wealth,  in  numbers,  in  importance,  until  it  becomes,  as  we  earnestly 
hope  it  will  become,  one  of  the  Republics  whose  history  reflects  honor 
upon  the  entire  western  world.” 

When  the  work  of  Amador  Guerrero  as  first  President  of  Panama  is 
viewed  with  the  perspective  given  by  a  quarter  of  a  century,  when 
one  remembers  what  Panama  was  in  1904  and  the  transformation 
that  had  taken  place  by  1908,  and  when  one  considers  the  scarcity  of 
resources  of  all  kinds  with  which  Amador  Guerrero  carried  out  his 
heavy  task  of  organizing  the  Republic,  one  feels  that  posterity  cannot 
but  render  homage  to  the  memory  of  that  strong,  upright  old  man. 


•  Between  Panama.  Colombia,  and  the  I'nited  States.— rranalafor't  note. 
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Nevertheless,  during  his  presidential  term  Amador  Guerrero  was 
to  he  made  the  victim  of  the  passions  engendered  by  political  intrigue. 
He  was  attacked,  reviled,  and  libeled  in  the  most  merciless  fashion. 
He  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  probity  in  the  management 
of  public  funds  was  made  the  target  of  infamous  charges  of  malver¬ 
sation.  A  leader  placed  in  the  Presidency  with  the  enthusiastic 
approval  of  all  his  fellow  citizens  and  the  unanimous  vote  of  all 
political  parties,  he  was  made  the  object  of  the  most  obdurate  oppo¬ 
sition.  It  may  be  that  Amador  Guerrero  made  mistakes,  for  “to  err 
is  human  ”,  especially  on  the  part  of  those  who,  in  the  difficult  task  of 
governing,  have  to  deal  with  the  brittle,  voluble,  capricious,  illogical, 
and  unjust  element  of  low  politics  and  with  the  ambitions  and  covet¬ 
ousness  of  other  men.  But  any  fault  that  he  may  have  committed 
he  more  than  redressed  through  the  spirit  of  conciliation  of  which  he 
gave  constant  proof,  by  his  unassailable  personal  integrity,  and  by  the 
unshakeable  respect  that  he  always  displayed  for  public  rights. 
Amador  Guerrero,  a  conservative  by  political  faith,  always  sought  the 
cooperation  of  his  political  adversaries  and  stoically  endured  the  most 
violent  attacks  of  the  press,  his  acts  and  his  conscience  forming  his 
shield  and  buckler.  During  his  term  of  office  political  persecution 
was  unknown;  and  during  the  storm  of  political  passions  which  burst 
over  the  Republic  during  the  last  two  years  of  his  administration  he 
still  preserved  his  equanimity. 

His  term  of  office  over,  Manuel  Amador  Guerrero  returned  to  the 
peace  of  his  home  to  rest  from  labor  and  strife.  Companioned  by 
that  superior  woman  who  was  his  partner  of  a  lifetime  and  who  was 
so  much  admired  because  of  her  culture,  her  intelligence,  and  her 
beauty ;  fortified  by  the  consciousness  of  duty  well  done  and  the  great 
task  accomplished;  surrounded  by  the  love  of  his  family,  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  the  respect  of  his  adversaries,  he  died 
on  May  2,  1909.  At  his  tomb  fell  the  unchecked  tears  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  wdiich  he  had  founded.  Today,  on  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
his  birth,  Panama  renews  its  homage  to  his  revered  memory  and 
history  writes  in  her  annals  with  letters  of  gold  the  name  of  a  great 
man  whose  work  on  earth  decided  the  future  of  a  nation. 
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DR.  EN’RIQCE  BORDEN'AVE 

ENVOY  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  .MINISTER  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  PARAGUAY  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 


DR.  ENRIQUE  BORDENAVE,  MINISTER  OF 
PARAGUAY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Dr.  Enkiqve  Bokdexave,  the  new  Envoy  E.xtraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Paraguay  in  the  United  States  and 
representative  of  his  country  on  the  (lovernin^  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  was  horn  at  Barrero  (Irande,  and  although  still  in 
his  early  forties,  he  has  a  long  record  of  public  service  in  his  credit. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uolegio  Nacional  in  the  Paraguayan  capital 
and  the  Universities  of  Asuncion  and  Buenos  Aires,  his  degree  of  doc¬ 
tor  of  laws  and  social  sciences  having  been  received  in  1915. 

During  the  administration  of  Senor  Eduardo  Schaerer  (1912-1916) 
he  served  as  secretary  to  the  President  of  the  Republic;  for  a  time  he 
also  taught  contemporaneous  history  at  the  Colegio  Nacional  and 
economics,  finance  and  international  law  at  the  Ihiiversity  of  Asun- 
ci6n.  In  1921  he  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  three 
years  later  was  appointed  Minister  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction. 
During  his  term  of  office  he  was  influential  in  securing  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  agricultural  college  at  Trinidad  and  the  passage  by  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  law  which  reorganized  primary  education  in  Paraguay. 
After  the  death  of  Dr.  Manuel  Pena  in  1925  he  held  the  portfolio  of 
Foreign  Affairs  until  the  end  of  the  administration  of  Dr.  Eligio 
Ayala.  Paraguayan  currency  was  stabilized  while  he  was  head  of  the 
Exchange  Oflice  m  1923.  During  the  course  of  his  public  career  Dr. 
Bordenave  has  represented  Paraguay  at  the  Conference  on  I'niform 
Legislation,  Buenos  Aires,  1916;  the  Pan  American  Financial  Con¬ 
gress,  Washington,  1920;  the  inauguration  of  President  Machado, 
llabana,  1929;  and  on  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  and  Conciliation 
Bolivia-Paraguay,  Washington,  1929. 

Dr.  Bordenave  is  well  known  in  Paraguay  not  only  as  an  educator 
and  statesman  hut  also  as  a  journalist  and  editor  of  El  Dtario,  the 
oldest  paper  in  the  country.  He  is  also  identified  with  the  stock- 
raising  industry  of  Paraguay;  he  was  the  founder  and  president  of 
the  Industria  Paraguaya  de  Carnes,  S.A.  Another  enterprise  with 
which  he  was  connected  as  an  officer  was  the  Corporacidn  Paraguaya, 
the  company  in  charge  of  Mennonite  colonization.  At  the  time  of  his 
appointment  as  Minister  to  Washington,  Dr.  Bordenave  was  a 
senator  in  the  National  Congress. 
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COLOMBIA  CONFERS  THE  ORDER  OF 
BOYACA  ON  THE  DIRECTOR  GENERAL 
OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 


“  ’"T^IIIRTEEX  years  devoted  witli  higch-mindedness  and  untiring:  ac- 

Jl^  tivity  to  the  service  of  the  Pan  American  Union;  thirteen  years 
of  persevering  study  of  the  problems  of  America,  of  attendance  at  its 
assemblies,  of  acquaintance  with  its  most  eminent  statesmen  and 
personal  contact  with  them;  thirteen  years  in  which  you  have  been 
the  strongest  link  between  Spanish  America  and  Anglo-Saxon 
America  and  in  which  you  have  fostered  their  mutual  understanding, 
the  necessary  foundation  for  the  development  of  their  relations;  these 
thirteen  years  replete  with  accomplishment  fully  justify  me  in  saying: 
You  are  a  good  citizen  of  this  continent.  ” 

These  were  the  opening  remarks  of  His  Excellency  Dr.  Fabio 
Lozano,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of 
Colombia  in  the  United  States,  when  on  May  23,  1933,  he  presented 
to  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  the 
insignia  of  Grand  Officer  of  the  Order  of  Boyacii,  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  Government  of  Colombia  for  his  services  to  Pan  Americanism. 
Dr.  Lozano  continued; 

From  the  very  dawn  of  our  inde|>endence  Colombia  had  the  high  honor  of 
proclaiming  and  guiding  the  harmony  and  solidarity  of  the  nations  of  .\merica. 
Indeed,  on  May  28,  1811,  there  was  signed  in  Sante  Fe  de  Bogota  by  Don  Jorge 
Tadeo  Lozano,  the  President  of  Cundinamarca — today  Colombia — and  Canon 
Jos4  Cortes  Madariaga,  the  representative  of  the  incipient  Republic  of  V'enezuela, 
a  treaty  of  friendship,  alliance,  and  federative  union  l)etween  the  two  States 
which  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  their  respective  territory,  and  added:  “Other 
nations  which  may  l)e  formed  in  the  rest  of  America  shall  Ik*  admitted  as  co¬ 
states  to  the  General  Federation,  with  equality  of  rights  and  representation.” 
An  extraordinary  and  surprising  declaration  in  those  times,  which  shows  the 
far-sighted  and  statesmanlike  vision  of  the  authors  of  the  treaty  and  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  point  of  departure  for  the  great  work  of  Pan  .\mericanism  realized 
in  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  years  which  have  since  passed. 

Later,  after  New  Granada  had  l)ecome  independent  in  1819,  and  Greater 
Colombia  had  been  created  in  1821  by  the  union  of  Venezuela,  New  Granada 
and  Ecuador,  Bolivar,  the  President  of  the  new  and  powerful  country,  sent 
representatives  invested  with  the  powers  of  ministers  plenipotentiary  to  the 
nations  in  the  center  and  south  of  the  continent,  and  to  those  as  far  north  as 
Mexico,  to  propose  treaties  of  union,  alliance,  and  federation.  Many  such 
treaties  were  agreed  upon  and  signed  and  gave  rise  to  the  Congress  of  Panama  in 
1826,  which  was  an  expression  of  the  Bogotd  Pact  of  1811,  and  the  definite 
historical  foundation  of  every  future  organization  designed  to  strengthen  union, 
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THE  DIRECTOR  GENERAL  OF  THE  PAN'  AMERICAN  UNION  RECEIVES  THE  ORDER 

OF  BOYACA. 

Dr.  Fabio  Lozano,  the  Minister  of  Coionibia  at  Washington,  in  the  name  of  Dr.  Enrique  Olaya  Herrera, 
the  President  of  that  Republic,  presenle<l  the  insignia  of  a  Grand  Officer  of  the  Order  of  BoyacA  to  Dr. 
L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  tlie  Pan  .American  Union.  The  ceremony  t(X)k  place  at  the  Colombian 
I.iegation  on  May  21,  IWlil. 

to  liiaiiitaiii  pt-ace  and  to  create  a  system  based  on  mutual  respect,  ju.stice  and  law 
in  the  international  life  of  .\merica. 

Colombia  has  always  Indieved  that  the  welfare  of  nations  is  not  enclosed  within 
the  walls  of  a  rude  and  ag^re-ssive  nationalism,  but  that  it  dwells  in  the  generous 
conception  and  honorable  practice  of  a  widespread  desire  for  good  will  and  cooper¬ 
ation  which,  bj'  regarding  sympathetically  the  welfare  of  others,  r|uickens  and 
invigorates  its  own.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Pan  Americanism  finds  my  country 
one  of  its  strongest  pillars. 

As  an  assiduous  servant  of  Pan  Americanism,  you  have  won.  Dr.  Rowe,  the 
appreciative  esteem  of  Colombia,  and  the  President,  Dr.  Enrique  Olaya  Herrera, 
desirous  of  giving  you  tangible  proof  thereof,  has  conferred  upon  you  the  insignia 
of  a  Grand  Officer  of  the  Order  of  Boyacd,  which  I  have  peculiar  pleasure  in 
presenting  to  you  in  his  name. 

Dr.  Rowe  then  responded  as  follows; 

Yocr  Excellency: 

I  cannot  find  words  adequate  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the  high  honor  con¬ 
ferred  upon  me  by  the  Government  of  Colombia.  Generous  as  have  been  your 
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references  to  me  ijersonally,  Mr.  MiiiLster,  1  cannot  help  but  feel  that  this  honor 
is  primarily  a  tribute  to  the  cau.se  to  which  I  have  lK>en  privilefjeil  to  devote  the 
greater  part  of  iny  life.  To  your  country  and  esix'cially  to  its  distinguished 
President,  Dr.  Olaya  Herrera,  Indongs  the  honor  of  ever  having  held  high  and 
una.s.sailable  the  great  cause  of  Pan  American  cooperation  and  understanding. 
The  record  of  your  country  in  this  res|)ect  is  one  of  which  you  may  well  be  proud, 
lit'cause  of  this  record  the  entire  continent  owes  to  Colombia  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude. 

The  honor  which  you  have  today  conferred  upon  me,  Mr.  Minister,  adds 
another  to  the  many  tie#  which  bind  me  to  your  country  and  to  your  |)eople,  and 
I  beg  of  you  to  transmit  to  the  distinguished  President  of  Colombia  and  to  the 
memlH'rs  of  your  Government  my  heartfelt  thanks  and  warmest  expression  of 
appreciat  ion. 

The  order  of  Boyaca  derives  its  name  from  the  famous  battle  of 
Boj^aca  on  August  7,  1819,  in  which  Bolivar  consummated  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Colombia  by  defeating  a  superior  Spanish  force.  To 
commemorate  its  centenary  a  military  decoration  known  as  the 
“Cross  of  Boyaca”  was  established  in  1919.  Since  1930  this  order 
has  been  granted  to  reward  civic  virtues  as  well  as  military  valor. 

On  the  same  day  Mr.  Walter  J.  Donnelly,  commercial  attache  of 
the  United  States  at  Bogota,  was  presented  with  the  insignia  of 
Officer  of  the  Order  of  Boyaca. 


PROGRAM  AND  REGULATIONS  OF  THE 
SEVENTH  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
OF  AMERICAN  STATES 


The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  at  its  session 
of  May  31,  1933,  approved  the  following  program  of  the  Seventh 
International  Conference  of  American  States  which  is  to  meet  at 
Montevideo,  I'ruguay,  in  December  of  this  year. 

Chapter  1 

ORGANIZATION  OF  PEACE 

1.  Methods  for  the  prevention  and  jiacific  settlement  of  inter- 
American  con  diets. 

2.  (a)  Inter-American  Commissions  of  Conciliation. 

(b)  Report  of  the  Permanent  Commission  of  Conciliation  of 
Washington  on  its  activities. 

3.  Declaration  of  August  3,  1932. 

4.  Anti-War  Pacts — Argentine  Plan. 

5.  Consideration  of  a  plan  to  secure  the  prompt  ratification  of  the 
General  Treaty  of  Inter-American  Arbitration  and  of  the  General 
Convention  of  Inter-American  Conciliation  of  January  ii,  1929,  and 
in  general  to  secure  the  prompt  ratification  of  treaties  and  con¬ 
ventions  and  the  early  application  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at 
the  International  Conferences  of  American  States. 

Chapter  II 

PROBLE.M8  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

6.  Method  for  the  progressive  codification  of  international  law,  and 
consideration  of  topics  susceptible  of  codification,  such  as; 

(a)  The  rights  and  duties  of  States. 

(6)  Treaties  and  their  interpretation. 

(c)  International  responsibility  of  States,  with  special  reference 
to  the  denial  of  justice. 

(rf)  Definition,  duration,  and  reciprocity  of  political  asylum. 

(e)  E.xtradition. 

(/)  Nationality. 

(ff)  Territorial  sea. 

7.  Report  of  the  Permanent  Committee  on  Public  International 
Law  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  the  general  principles  which  maj'  facilitate 
regional  agreements  between  adjacent  states  on  the  industrial  and 
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agricultural  use  of  the  waters  of  international  rivers,  and  reports  of 
the  said  committee  and  of  the  Permanent  Committee  on  Private  Inter¬ 
national  Law  of  Montevideo  on  the  matters  provided  for  in  the 
resolution  of  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American  States 
of  February  18,  1928. 

Chapter  III 

POLITICAL  AND  CIVIL  RIGHTS  OF  WOMEN 

8.  Report  of  the  Inter-American  Commission  of  Women  on  the 
political  and  civil  equality  of  women. 

Chapter  IV 

ECONOMIC  and  financial  PROBLEMS 

9.  Consideration  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Fourth  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Commercial  Conference  relative  to: 

(а)  Customs  duties. 

(б)  Currency  stabilization  and  the  possibility  of  adopting  a  uni¬ 
form  monetary  system. 

(c)  Commercial  arbitration. 

(d)  Promotion  of  tourist  travel. 

10.  Import  quotas. 

1 1 .  Import  prohibitions. 

12.  Collective  commercial  treaties. 

13.  Report  on  the  resolutions  of  the  Inter-American  Conference  on 
Agriculture. 

14.  Report  on  the  establishment  of  an  Inter-American  economic 
and  financial  organization  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan  American 
Union. 

15.  The  inter-American  protection  of  patents  of  invention. 

16.  Consideration  of  the  draft  convention  on  customs  procedure 
and  port  formalities  formulated  by  the  Pan  American  Commission  on 
Customs  Procedure  and  Port  Formalities  which  met  at  Washington 
from  November  18  to  26,  1929. 

17.  Consideration  of  projects  of  uniform  legislation  relative  to 
such  topics  as: 

(а)  Bills  of  e.xchange,  checks,  and  other  commercial  paper. 

(б)  Bills  of  lading. 

(c)  Insurance. 

(d)  Simplification  and  standardization  of  the  requirements  for 
powers  of  attorney. 

(e)  Juridical  personality  of  foreign  companies. 

(/)  The  losses  caused  by  theft  and  pilferage  of  cargo  in  maritime 
commerce. 
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(y)  Any  otlier  draft  conventions  on  uniform  lejrislation  relative  to 
commercial  and  maritime  law  that  may  be  formulated  by  the  Per¬ 
manent  Committee  on  Comparative  Legislation  and  Uniformity  of 
Legislation  established  at  Habana  by  virtue  of  the  resolution  of 
February  18,  1928,  of  the  Sixth  Conference. 

Chapter  V 

SOCIAL  PROBLEMS 

18.  Consideration  of  the  establishment  of  an  Inter-American 
Bureau  of  Labor,  which  will  include  in  its  program  the  following: 

(a)  Improvement  of  the  condition  of  living  of  workmen: 

(1)  Promotion  of  safety  in  industry. 

(2)  Improved  housing  conditions. 

(b)  Social  insurance:  Unemployment  and  practical  forms  of  un¬ 

employment  insurance. 

(c)  Uniformity  of  demograpliic  statistics. 

19.  Results  of  national  and  international  conferences  on  child 
welfare,  with  a  view  to  broadening  the  work  of  the  Inter-American 
Institute  at  Montevideo. 

20.  Application  to  foodstuffs  and  pharmaceutical  products  ex¬ 
ported  to  other  American  countries,  of  the  same  sanitary,  pure  food, 
and  drug  regulations  which  are  in  effect  in  the  country  of  production 
on  all  those  commodities  consumed  therein. 

Chapter  VI 

INTELLECTUAL  COOPERATION 

21.  Inter-American  copyright  protection,  and  the  possibility  of 
reconciling  the  Habana  and  Rome  conventions. 

22.  American  bibliography: 

(а)  Exchange  of  information. 

(б)  Encouraging  national  and  continental  bibliographic  effort. 

23.  Report  on  the  results  of  the  Congress  of  Rectors,  Deans,  and 
Educators,  which  met  at  Habana  in  February  1930. 

24.  International  cooperation  to  make  effective  respect  for  and 
conservation  of  the  national  domain  over  historical  monuments  and 
archeological  remains. 

Chapter  VII 

TRANSPORTATION 

25.  Inter-American  fluvial  navigation:  Reports  of  the  Governments 
on  technical  studies  relative  to  the  navigation  of  rivers  and  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  obstacles  to  navigation,  and  the  possibility  of  connecting  or 
bettering  the  connections  which  exist  between  them. 

26.  Report  of  the  Pan  American  Railway  Committee. 
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27.  Study  of  the  penal  provisions  and  of  the  re<;idations  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  on  (\uninereial  Aviation  si«ined  at  the  Sixth  International 
Conferenee  of  American  States. 

Chapter  VIll 

INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCES  OF  AMERICAN  STATES 

28.  Results  of  the  International  ('onferenees  of  American  States. 

(a)  Reports  suhmitted  by  the  delepitions  on  the  action  taken  by  the 
States  on  the  conventions  and  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Pan  American 
Conferences,  with  special  reference  to  the  Sixth  Conferenee. 

(b)  Results,  not  specifically  included  in  other  sections  of  this  pro- 
jiram,  of  the  special  conferences  held  in  the  interval  between  the  Sixth 
and  Seventh  International  Conferences  of  American  States  and  of  the 
permanent  institutions  established  by  the  International  Conferences. 

29.  Convocation,  participation,  and  meetiiifr  of  future  conferences, 
and  adhesion  of  nonsi^natory  states. 

(«)  Consideration  of  the  extraordinary  convocation  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Conferences  of  American  States. 

(6)  Participation  in  the  Pan  American  Conferences,  and  the  adhesion 
of  nonsifrnatory  states  to  the  conventions  signed  at  such  conferences. 

(c)  Future  International  Conferences  of  American  States. 


REdl’L.VTlONS  OF  THE  SEVENTH  IXTERX.\TION.\L  CONFERENCE 
OF  .\MERICAN  HT.\TES  > 

CHAPTER  I 

Personnel  of  the  Conference 
Section  I 

TEMPORARY  PRESIDENT 

.4rt.  1.  The  Pre.sident  of  tlie  Republic  of  I'ruguay  shall  designate  the 
teni|K)rarv  president  who  shall  preskie  at  the  opening  session  and  shall  continue 
to  preside  until  the  Conference  elects  a  iJerinanent  jiresident. 

Section  II 

PER.MANENT  PRESIDE.NT 

.Art.  2.  The  iierinanent  president  of  the  Conference  shall  be  elected  by  an 
absolute  majority  of  the  States  represented  at  the  Conference. 

-Art.  3.  The  duties  of  the  iK'rmanent  president  shall  be: 

First.  To  iireside  at  the  meetings  of  the  Conference  and  to  sul  i.iit  for  considera¬ 
tion  in  their  regular  order  the  subjects  contained  in  the  order  of  the  <lay. 


.Approved  hy  the  (ioverning  Board  of  tlie  Pan  .American  Union  at  the  se.'ision  of  May  4, 1932. 
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Second.  To  concede  the  floor  to  the  delegates  in  the  order  in  whicli  tiiey  may 
have  reel  nested  it- 

Third.  To  decide  all  cniestions  of  order  raised  during  the  debates  of  the  Con- 
ferenee.  Ncvertlieless,  if  any  delegate  shall  so  reeiuest,  the  ruling  made  by  the 
chair  shall  Iw  submitted  to  the  Conferenee  for  decision. 

Fourth.  To  call  for  votes  and  to  announce  the  result  of  the  vote  to  the  Conference, 
as  provided  for  by  article  17. 

Fifth.  To  transmit  to  the  delegates  in  advance,  through  the  .secretary  general, 
the  order  of  business  of  each  plenary  session. 

Sixth.  To  direct  the  .secretary,  after  the  ai)proval  of  the  minutes,  to  lay  l)efore 
the  Conference  such  matters  as  may  have  Ihh'ii  presente<f  since  the  la.st  meeting. 

Seventh.  To  i)re.seribe  all  neces.sary  measures  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and 
.striet  complianee  with  the  regulations. 

Section  III 

VICE  PRESIDE.NTS 

Aht.  4.  In  the  first  session  there  shall  be  settled  by  lot  the  numerical  order 
»)f  the  delegations  for  the  purpo.se  of  establishing  the  order  of  precedence  of  their 
loeation.  In  this  order  the  presidents  of  the  delegations  shall  be  called  to  occupy 
the  chair  in  the  ab.sence  of  the  president  as  provided  by  these  regulations. 

Art.  ■).  In  ca.se  of  the  ab.senee  of  the  jjresident,  the  resj)ective  vice  president 
shall  iKTform  the  duties  of  president  in  aeeordanee  with  article  3. 

Section  IV 

SECRET.\RY  GEXER.YL 

Art.  6.  The  secretary  general  of  the  Conference  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Republie  of  Cruguay. 

Art.  7.  The  duties  of  the  secretary  general  are: 

First.  To  organize,  direct,  and  coordinate  the  work  of  the  assistant  .secretaries, 
secretaries  of  eommittees,  interpreters,  elerks,  and  other  employees  which  the 
Government  of  Uruguay  may  appoint  for  service  with  the  secretariat  of  the 
Conference. 

Second.  To  receive,  distribute,  and  answer  the  official  correspondence  of  the 
Conference  in  conformity  with  the  resolutions  of  that  body. 

Third.  To  prei)are,  or  cause  to  be  prepared  under  his  supervision,  the  minutes 
of  the  meeting  in  conformity  with  the  notes  the  secretaries  shall  furnish  him;  and 
to  distribute  among  the  delegates,  before  each  session,  printed  or  mimeographed 
copies  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  session,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Con¬ 
ference. 

Fourth.  To  revise  the  translations  made  by  the  interpreters  of  the  Conference. 

Fifth.  To  di.stribute  among  the  committees  the  matters  on  which  they  are 
required  to  present  reports,  and  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  committees  everything 
that  may  be  necessary  for  the  diseharge  of  their  duties. 

Sixth.  To  prepare  the  order  of  the  day  in  conformity  with  the  instructions  of 
the  president. 

Seventh.  To  be  the  intermediary  l)etween  the  delegations  or  their  respective 
meml)ers  in  matters  relating  to  the  Conference  and  between  the  delegates  and  the 
Uruguayan  authorities. 

Eighth.  To  transmit  the  original  minutes  of  the  Conference  and  of  the  eom- 
mittees  to  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  for  preservatioji  in 
the  archives  of  the  Union. 
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Ninth.  To  perform  such  other  functions  as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the 
regulations,  by  the  Conference,  or  the  President. 


CHAPTER  II 

Committees  of  the  Conference 

Art.  8.  Such  committees  as  the  Conference  may  consider  necessary  shall  be 
organized  to  study,  report,  and  formulate  projects  on  the  topics  of  the  program. 
Each  delegation  shall  be  entitled  to  be  represented  by  one  or  more  of  their  members 
on  each  committee.  The  president  of  the  Conference  shall  designate  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  committees  in  accordance  with  the  lists  submitted  by  the  presidents 
of  delegations,  indicating  the  members  of  the  delegations  who  are  to  serve  on 
each  committee. 

A  Committee  on  Initiatives  shall  lie  organized,  composed  of  the  presidents  of 
delegations  and  presided  over  by  the  president  of  the  Conference. 

At  the  first  plenary  session  the  president,  with  the  approval  of  the  Conference, 
shall  name  a  Committee  on  Credentials. 

Art.  9.  Each  committee  shall  elect  from  among  its  members  a  chairman  and 
vice  chairman. 

.Art.  10.  The  chairman  of  each  committee  shall  appoint  a  reporting  delegate 
for  each  topic  or  each  group  of  related  topics.  The  functions  of  the  reporting 
delegates  shall  be: 

First.  To  initiate  the  di.scussion  of  the  question  under  consideration  and 
present  a  report  containing  the  antecedents  and  an  analysis  of  the  various  aspects 
of  the  question,  which  shall  .serve  as  a  basis  of  discussion. 

Second.  .At  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion,  the  reporting  delegate  .shall  sum¬ 
marize  the  debate  in  a  report  and  shall  formulate,  in  accordance  with  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  the  committee,  the  project  which,  after  approval  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Conference.  A  general  reporting  delegate  may 
be  appointed  to  submit  the  conclusions  of  the  committee  to  the  Conference. 

Third.  The  minority  group  of  a  committee  shall  have  the  right  to  designate  a 
reporting  delegate  to  present  their  views  to  the  Conference,  and  the  project  which 
they  may  formulate. 


CHAPTER  III 
The  Deleo.^tions 

.Art.  11.  Delegates  may  speak  in  their  own  languages  from  manuscript  or 
otherwise.  The  interpreters  shall  render  a  summary  of  the  speech  in  the  other 
official  languages  of  the  conference,  unless  the  speaker  or  any  delegate  may 
request  a  complete  translation  of  his  remarks. 

The  interpreters  shall  also  render  in  the  other  official  languages  the  remarks  of 
the  president  and  secretary  general  of  the  Conference. 

-Art.  12.  .Any  delegate  may  submit  to  the  Conference  his  written  opinion  upon 
the  matter  under  discussion,  and  may  request  that  it  be  spread  upon  the  minutes 
of  the  meeting  in  which  it  has  been  submitted. 

A  delegation  not  present  at  the  session  may  deposit  or  transmit  its  vote  in 
writing  to  the  secretary.  In  this  event,  the  delegation  .shall  lie  considered  as 
present  and  its  vote  counted. 

Art.  13.  The  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  I’nion  shall  be  considered 
as  a  member  ex  officio  of  the  Conference,  but  without  a  right  to  vote. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

Meetings  of  the  Conference  and  the  Committees 

Art.  14.  The  first  meeting  shall  be  held  at  the  time  and  place  designated  by 
the  Government  of  Uruguay,  and  the  further  sessions  on  such  days  as  the  Con¬ 
ference  may  determine. 

Art.  15.  To  hold  a  meeting  it  is  necessary  that  a  majority  of  the  nations 
attending  the  conference  be  represented  by  at  least  one  of  their  delegates. 

-Art.  16.  At  the  ojicning  of  the  meeting  the  .secretary  general  shall  read  the 
minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting,  unless  such  reading  is  dispensed  with.  Notes 
shall  be  taken  of  any  remarks  the  president  or  any  of  the  delegates  may  make 
thereon,  and  apiiroval  of  the  minutes  shall  be  in  order. 

Art.  17.  In  the  deliberations  in  the  plenary  sessions  as  well  as  in  the  commit¬ 
tees,  the  delegation  of  each  Republic  represented  at  the  Conference  shall  have  but 
one  vote,  and  the  votes  shall  be  taken  separately  by  countries  and  shall  be 
recorded  in  the  minutes. 

Votes  as  a  general  rule  shall  lie  taken  orally,  unless  any  delegate  should  request 
that  they  be  taken  in  writing.  In  this  ca.se  each  delegation  shall  deposit  in  an 
urn  a  ballot  containing  the  name  of  the  nation  which  it  represents  and  the  sense 
in  which  the  vote  is  ca.st.  The  .secretary  shall  read  aloud  these  ballots  and  count 
the  votes. 

.Art.  18.  The  Conference  shall  not  proceed  to  vote  on  any  report,  project,  or 
proposal  relating  to  any  of  the  subjects  included  in  the  program,  except  when  at 
least  two  thirds  of  the  nations  attending  the  Conference  are  represented  by  one  or 
more  delegates. 

.Art.  19.  All  proposals  amending  the  motion,  project,  or  resolution  under  con¬ 
sideration  shall  be  referred  to  the  respective  committee,  unless  the  Conference 
shall  by  a  two-thirds  vote  decide  otherwise. 

-Art.  20.  Amendments  .shall  be  submitted  for  discussion  and  put  to  a  vote 
before  the  article  or  motion  the  text  of  which  they  are  intended  to  modify  is 
acted  upon. 

.Art.  21.  The  Conference  may,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  delegations  present, 
suspend  the  rules  and  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  a  motion,  provided,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  all  cases  the  procedure  with  respect  to  new  topics  as  set  forth  in 
article  25  shall  be  followed. 

.Art.  22.  Except  in  cases  expressly  indicated  in  these  regulations,  proposals, 
reports,  and  projects  under  consideration  by  the  Conference  shall  be  considered 
approved  when  they  have  obtained  the  affirmative  vote  of  an  absolute  majority 
of  the  delegations  represented  by  one  or  more  of  their  members  at  the  meeting 
where  the  vote  is  taken.  The  delegation  which  may  have  sent  its  vote  to  the 
secretary  shall  be  considered  as  present  at  the  meeting. 

Art.  23.  The  following  may  attend  the  sessions  of  the  Conference  and  of  the 
committees:  The  delegates  with  their  respective  secretaries  and  attaches;  the 
Director  General  and  other  accredited  representatives  of  the  Pan  American 
Union;  the  secretaries  and  members  of  the  secretariat  of  the  Conference;  duly 
accredited  representatives  of  the  press;  and  any  others  to  whom  the  Conference 
may  by  a  majority  vote  extend  this  privilege. 

At  the  request  of  any  delegation  the  Conference  may  agree  to  go  into  secret 
session.  A  motion  to  this  effect  shall  immediately  be  put  and  voted  upon 
without  discussion. 

.At  the  close  of  the  session  the  secretary  general  shall  issue  to  the  press  a  state¬ 
ment  summarizing  the  results  of  the  session,  except  in  the  event  set  forth  in  the 
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prooodiiiK  para)!ra|)h,  in  whicli  cast*  tiieC’oiifen'nco  sliall  dwidoas  to  tlie  put)lication 
of  the  results  of  the  session. 

.\kt.  24.  The  official  lanunages  of  the  Conference  shall  lx*  Spanish,  Knglish, 
Portuguese,  and  French.  The  reiK)rts,  projects,  and  other  documents  shall  be 
printed  and  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Conference  and  of  the  com¬ 
mittees  at  least  in  Spanish  and  Knglish. 

The  reports  ami  projects  shall  1m'  submitted  for  di.scussion  at  a  meeting  subse- 
(pient  to  that  at  which  they  were  distributed. 

CHAPTER  V 

New  Topics 

.4rt.  2.').  If  any  delegation  should  jiropose  for  the  consideration  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  a  topic  not  included  in  the  program,  the  topic  shall  be  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Initiatives,  and  after  submission  of  its  report  and  acceptanee  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  delegations,  the  topic  shall  be  referreil  to  the  respective  technical 
committee. 

CHAPTER  VI 
Srcliun  I 

MIXI  TES  OF  THE  SESSION'S 

.Art.  2t>.  The  minutes  apiiroved  by  the  Conference  shall  be  signed  by  the 
president  and  the  secretary  general.  The  minutes  approved  by  the  committees 
shall  be  signed  by  the  resjiective  jiresidents  and  secretaries.  The  minutes  shall 
l>e  printed  in  Spaiush,  Knglish,  Portuguese,  and  French,  in  pages  of  two  columns, 
and  a  sufficient  number  of  cojiies  shall  be  i.ssued  so  that  each  delegate  may  receive 
four  copies.  The  original  minutes  shall  be  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Pan 
.American  I’nion. 

Section  II 
FIWL  .\(  T 

.Art.  27.  The  final  act  shall  be  jirepared  as  the  work  of  the  Conference  develops. 
.After  each  plenary  session  there  shall  be  inserted  in  the  draft  of  the  final  act, 
with  a  number  and  a  title  indicating  the  subject  matter,  the  treaties,  conventions, 
resolutions,  agreenumts,  votes,  and  recommendations  approved  at  the  session 
and  the  date  of  the  session  on  which  they  were  ajiproved.  The  day  before  the 
closing  of  the  Conference  the  .secretary  general  shall  submit  to  the  delegates  for 
examination  copies  of  the  final  act  in  Spanish,  Knglish,  Portuguese,  and  French. 
The  delegates  shall  communicate  to  the  secretary  general  whatever  eomments 
they  may  have  to  make  with  rcspi-ct  to  the  drafting  of  the  final  act.  The  original 
of  the  final  act  shall  be  signed  by  the  delegations  at  the  closing  session  of  the 
Conference  and  transmitted  by  the  secretary  general  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
-Affairs  of  Cruguay  in  order  that  certified  copies  may  F.e  sent  to  the  Governments 
of  the  American  Reimblics  and  to  the  Pan  American  Cnion  within  ninety  days 
following  the  close  of  the  Conference. 

CHAPTER  VII 
l)lIM,OM.\Tl<  I.NSTRI'MEXTS 

.Art.  28.  Immediafely  after  the  approval  of  a  treaty  or  convention  the  original 
instrument  shall  be  lirafted  in  Spanish,  Knglish,  Portuguese,  ami  French  and 
submitted  to  the  delegations  for  examination,  and  shall  lie  signe'd  at  the  final 
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session,  .\ftcr  signature,  the  instrument  shall  be  transmitted  by  the  secretary 
general  of  the  Conference  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Uruguay,  who  shall 
transmit  certified  copies  to  the  Governments  of  the  American  Republics  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  Conference  and  to  the  Pan  American  Union. 

The  signatory  States  shall  deposit  in  the  Pan  American  Union  the  instruments 
of  ratification  of  the  treaties  and  conventions  signed  at  the  Seventh  International 
Conference  of  American  States,  and  the  Pan  American  Union  shall  notify  the 
other  signatory  States  of  the  deposit. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


.Amendments  to  the  Regulations 


Art.  29.  The.se  regulations,  after  approval  by  the  Governing  Board,  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Seventh  International  Conference,  through  the  intermediary 
of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay.  The  regulations  shall  be  subject 
to  such  modifications  as  may  l)e  determined  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  dele¬ 
gations  at  the  Conference. 


SOME  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  HISTORIES 
AND  HISTORIANS  OF  AMERICA 


By  A.  Curtis  Wilgus 

Ansociale  Professor  of  History,  George  Washington  University 
(Part  I) 

WHETHER  or  not  the  sixteenth  century  was  the  greatest  of 
centuries,  it  was  certainly  a  great  time  in  which  to  be  alive. 
Ever\’where  the  problems  raised  by  the  Renaissance,  the  Reformation, 
and  the  discovery  of  a  new  world  occupied  men’s  minds.  Particu¬ 
larly  was  western  and  southern  Europe  affected,  and  more  especially 
the  peoples  of  the  Iberian  peninsula.  There,  in  the  midst  of  great 
events,  the  imagination  was  quickened  and  thought  was  stimulated. 
Men  were  sailing  westward  in  large  numbers,  many  to  return  with 
wealth  or  glory  or  both,  and  all  with  strange  and  wondrous  tales  of 
new  sights  and  new  experiences.  The  desire  for  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  Indies  was  everywhere  intense,  and  the  demand  en¬ 
couraged  a  literary  effort  that  resulted  in  the  production  of  a  vast 
number  of  memoirs,  letters,  reports,  relations,  and  histories  of  a  high 
order  seldom  seen  anywhere  before  or  since.  All  aspiring  writers 
took  advantage  of  the  abundant  first-hand  and  second-hand  infor¬ 
mation  that  inevitably  resulted  from  the  mechanical  processes  in¬ 
volved  in  the  conquest  of  two  continents.  To  keep  one’s  sober 
literary  composure  and  one’s  calm  historical  judgment  was  indeed  a 
grave  task  amidst  the  enthusiasm  and  exuberance  of  the  age.  Yet 
most  of  the  historians  of  the  period  achieved  this  state,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  many  of  their  works  live  today  as  classics  of  historical 
effort,  and  they  themselves  are  remembered  as  Brobdingnagian 
leaders  of  a  cultural  advance. 

I 

It  is  eminently  fitting  that  the  first  lustorian  of  the  new  world, 
like  its  first  discoverer,  should  have  been  an  Italian  who,  like  the 
Great  Admiral,  went  to  Spain  to  seek  fame  and  reward.  Pietro 
Martire  d’Anghiera  or,  as  he  is  commonly  known,  Peter  Martyr, 
was  born  in  Lombardy  in  north  Italy,  probably  in  the  year  1457. 
Like  other  young  men  with  noble  blood  in  their  veins,  he  was  educated 
first  at  Milan  in  letters  and  chivalry,  and  later  at  Rome  in  academic 
expression  among  the  intellectuals  of  that  Renaissance  day.  While  in 
this  latter  environment  he  indulged  his  love  of  writing  in  both  prose 
and  poetry,  at  the  same  time  deciphering  and  translating  ancient 
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inscriptions.  Through  these  activities  he  won  a  leading  place  among 
contemporary  thinkers.  But  in  1487,  at  the  request  of  the  emissary 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  he  forsook  these  agreeable  pleasures  for 
new  experiences  and  went  to  Spain  in  order,  as  he  later  flatteringly 
told  the  queen,  to  see  the  best-known  woman  in  the  world.  Offered 
by  Isabella  the  headship  of  a  school  for  noble  youths,  Peter  Martyr 
declined  on  the  ground  that  he  preferred  to  fight  the  infidel.  Accord¬ 
ingly  he  took  up  the  double  role  of  soldier  and  historian  during  the 
stirring  last  years  of  the  advance  upon  Granada,  which  he  depicted 
in  vdvid  language.  But  not  content  with  these  activities  he  added 
another  role  and  became  a  priest  of  the  Church,  later  taking  holy 
orders.  In  the  year  1492  a  fourth  was  undertaken  when  he  entered 
the  queen’s  household  as  a  combined  courtier-teacher-chaplain.  His 
next  role  was  that  of  a  diplomat;  this  he  assumed  in  1501  when  he 
was  sent  by  the  Catholic  Monarchs  as  ambassador  to  Egypt,  where  he 
acquitted  himself  well  of  a  difficult  task.  While  playing  all  of  these 
parts  he  was  constantly  studying,  investigating,  and  compiling 
historical  facts. 

After  the  death  of  Isabella  in  1504  Peter  Martyr  remained  close  at 
court  absorbing  information  and  commenting  upon  interesting 
occurrences.  In  1520,  soon  after  the  succession  of  Charles  V  to  the 
vSpanish  throne,  our  author  was  made  chief  historiographer  or  chron¬ 
icler  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  and  later  secretary.  In  1524,  two 
years  before  his  death,  he  was  named  abbot  of  Santiago  in  Jamaica, 
but  he  was  never  privileged  to  go  to  the  New  World.  He  died 
peacefully  at  Granada,  where  he  was  buried  in  September  1526. 

Peter  Martyr’s  busy  life  was  filled  with  numerous  literary  under¬ 
takings,  the  most  important  of  which  relate  to  America.  A  friend 
of  Columbus,  he  was  the  first  to  appreciate  the  great  importance  of 
the  Admiral’s  discoveries.  As  early  as  1494  Peter  Martyr  began 
to  record  in  a  series  of  letters  called  tbe  Ocean  Decades  the  history 
of  the  discovery  and  conquest  as  told  to  him  by  returning  merchants 
and  adventurers.  This  record  he  continued  until  his  death.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  1511  that  the  complete  first  decade  was  pub¬ 
lished,  although  it  had  previously  been  stolen  from  its  author  and 
had  appeared  in  incomplete  form  in  Italian  in  the  years  1504,  1507, 
and  1508.  In  1516  the  first  three  decades  appeared  in  print  in  Latin 
at  Alcala  under  the  title  De  rebus  oceanis  et  orbe  novo  decades 
tres  ....  A  fourth  decade  appeared  in  1520  in  Italian,  German, 
and  Latin  editions,  but  no  further  decades  were  published  during 
his  lifetime.  The  first  complete  edition  of  the  entire  eight  decades 
was  printed  in  1530  at  Alcala.  This  was  translated  into  English 
and  published  at  London  in  1555.  The  whole  work  has  undergone 
many  translations  and  passed  through  innumerable  editions  and  was 
widely  quoted,  especially  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  nine¬ 
teenth  centuries. 
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PETER  MARTYR’S  "DE  ORBE  NOVO  DECADES.” 

This  title  page  appeare<l  in  the  complete  edition  of  these  letters  by  America’s  first  historian,  published  at 
Alcal&,  Spain,  in  1530. 
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As  a  historian  Peter  Martyr  was  usually  careful,  often  dry,  fre¬ 
quently  credulous,  and  sometimes  biased.  Yet  his  writing  is  marked 
by  a  keen  insight  into  and  a  clear  comprehension  of  problems  which 
few  of  his  contemporaries  understood.  Because  of  his  contact  with 
the  early  conquistadores  and  others  returning  from  America  and  with 
the  numerous  documents  w'hich  came  into  his  hands  because  of  his 
official  position,  his  work  constitutes  a  mine  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  natives,  the  geography,  and  the  natural  history  of  the 
New  World.  He  was  a  synthetic  historian  of  the  first  rank. 

II 

Another  historian  placed  in  an  exceptional  position  to  observe 
important  events  both  in  Europe  and  America  was  Gonzalo  Fernandez 
de  Oviedo  y  Valdes,  who  was  born  of  noble  parents  at  Madrid  in 
August  1478.  While  still  comparatively  a  youth  he  became  a  page 
to  the  young  Don  Juan,  son  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  whose  death 
occurred  in  1497.  Like  other  young  men  in  his  station,  Oviedo  was 
educated  formally  but,  inspired  with  ambition,  he  read  more  widely 
than  most  men  of  his  time.  Throughout  his  life  in  Spain  he  remained, 
like  Peter  Martyr,  in  close  touch  with  the  royal  court,  w’here  he  met 
all  persons  w'orth  knowing  and  talked  wdth  many  great  conquistadores. 
He  was  present  with  the  court  at  the  fall  of  Granada  in  1492  and 
took  part  in  the  reception  given  Columbus  when  the  latter  returned 
from  his  first  voyage  in  1493.  The  next  year  Oviedo  temporarily 
entered  the  services  of  Frederic  of  Aragon,  King  of  Naples,  whither 
he  betook  himself,  as  always  intent  upon  gaining  new  facts  and 
experiences.  In  1512  he  became  the  Secretary  of  the  Great  Captain, 
Gonzalo  Fernandez  de  Cordoba.  Finally,  in  1514,  at  the  age  of  26, 
he  went  to  America,  where  he  took  part  in  an  expedition  under  Pedro 
Arias  d’ Avila  to  Darien.  On  this  adventure  were  many  men  destined 
later  to  great  fame,  including  Diego  de  Almagro,  Hernando  de  Soto, 
Francisco  Vasquez  de  Coronado,  Sebastian  de  Benalcfizar,  and 
others.  On  the  mainland  Oviedo  was  soon  made  veedor  in  Darien. 
Then  followed  other  offices,  including  those  of  regidor  and  teniente  in 
Tierra  Firme,  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Cartagena,  and  alcaide 
de  lafortaleza  and  regidor  of  Santo  Domingo.  Meanwhile  Charles  V 
had  appointed  Oviedo  chief  chronicler,  and  he  became  doubly  inter¬ 
ested  in  making  observations  and  in  recording  notes  for  posterity. 
Between  these  several  duties  he  found  occasion  to  visit  Spain  several 
times  and  renew  his  contacts  at  court.  In  1556  he  returned  to  his 
motherland  for  the  last  time,  dying  the  next  year  at  Valladolid. 


aNllo^ia  genera 
Ddas^ndtoa. 
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"LA  IlLSTOHIA  (IKNEKAL  l)E  LAS  INOIAS”,  HY  OVIEDO. 

UoDzalo  Ferniindei  de  Oviedo  y  Valdfs  wrote  this,  his  greatest  work,  during  many  years  of  residence  and 
travel  in  the  New  World. 
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Oviedo  was  the  author  of  many  works,  the  first  being:  a  romance 
of  chivalry  published  at  Valencia  in  1519.  But  he  early  turned  his 
more  serious  attention  to  the  task  of  recording  what  he  heard  and 
observed  in  America.  His  first  publication  of  this  nature,  entitled 
Sumario  de  la  natural  y  general  hiduria  de  las  Indias  appeared  at 
Toledo  in  1526  and  is  now  very  rare.  This  was  meant  to  be  a 
preliminary  account,  and  it  was  followed  by  his  great  work  La 
Ilistoria  general  y  natural  de  las  Indias,  islas,  y  tierra  jirme  del 
mar  oceano,  the  first  19  books  of  which  were  first  printed  at  Seville 
in  1535.  The  twentieth  book  did  not  appear,  however,  until  1557, 
the  year  of  his  death.  From  the  1535  edition  many  translations 
have  been  made.  The  first  one  in  English,  by  Richard  Eden, 
appeared  at  London  in  1555  under  the  title  General  history  oj  the 
Best  Indies.  No  complete  and  satisfactory  English  translation, 
however,  has  ever  been  made  of  the  work.  Oviedo  seems  never  to 
have  finished  the  larger  history  that  he  planned,  but  between  1851 
and  1855  there  were  published  at  Madrid  four  volumes  containing 
50  books,  which  form  the  most  complete  edition  in  existence. 

Oviedo  was  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  America, 
particularly  of  the  natives.  He  showed  himself  a  careful  observer 
and  a  clear  thinker,  and  was  animated  by  the  spirit  of  investigation. 
His  writings  were  based  upon  some  24  years  of  first-hand  observa¬ 
tion  of  American  affairs  and  upon  personal  association  with  the 
conquistadores.  He  was  a  versatile  and  facile  writer,  having  an 
understanding  nature  and  a  desire  for  truth.  Like  Peter  Martyr, 
he  recorded  a  mass  of  information  about  geography,  ethnology, 
archeology,  and  historical  conditions.  His  work  has  been  widely 
used  by  subsequent  writers,  and  although  it  does  not  rank  as  high  in 
the  critical  estimation  of  modern  historians  as  it  did  in  previous 
centuries,  it  may  well  be  considered  a  classic  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Ill 

Like  Peter  Martyr,  Francisco  Ldpez  de  Gdmara  never  went  to 
America,  yet  he  produced  a  work  that  for  many  years  was  held  in 
high  opinion  by  historians,  and  in  consequence  was  more  widely 
quoted  than  its  importance  deserved.  The  author  was  born  in  the 
village  of  Gdmara  in  Castilla  on  February  2,  1511.  In  his  late  teens 
he  became  a  priest  and,  again  like  Peter  Martyr,  served  in  Spain  and 
Italy  as  a  cleric.  Like  both  Peter  Martyr  and  Oviedo  he  came  into 
intimate  contact  with  men  who  had  been  to  America.  The  most 
important  of  these  was  Hernando  Cortes,  whom  he  met  while  follow¬ 
ing  the  profession  of  arms  at  the  siege  of  Algiers.  Soon  afterward 
Gdmara  became  the  chaplain  and  perhaps  the  confessor  of  Cortes, 
and  fell  under  his  spell  to  such  an  extent  that  he  resolved  to  write 


€r  ILa  iftona  DC  laellncfiaa. 

X  conquifta  oe  3fl>f  rico. 

» 1  > ». 

“LA  HISTORIA  DE  LAS  INIMAS  Y  C'ONQUISTA  DE  MEXICO.” 


Francisco  L6i)ez  de  Uomara's  book  on  the  history  and  conquest  of  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico,  based  on 
hearsay  and  the  writings  of  others,  was  laitilished  in  1552  at  Saragossa,  Spain. 
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the  history  of  his  employer’s  activities  in  America.  When  his  patron 
died  in  1547  Gdmara  actively  continued  his  literary  efforts,  which 
he  brought  to  fruition  in  1552  at  Saragossa  under  the  title  La  historia 
de  las  Indias  y  conquista  de  Mexico.  The  next  year,  however,  much 
to  the  author’s  distress,  the  book  was  suppressed  by  the  authorities 
mainly  because  it  was  supposed  to  misrepresent  the  truth. 

As  so  often  happened  with  sixteenth  century  works,  this  was  trans¬ 
lated  early  into  other  languages.  In  1556  it  was  first  printed  in 
Italian,  in  1568  in  French,  and  in  1578  in  English.  The  latter  transla¬ 
tion,  which  was  republished  in  1596,  contained  the  part  of  the  history 
dealing  with  Mexico.  It  bore  the  title  The  Pleasant  History  of  the 
Conquest  of  the  West  India  Now  Called  New  Spain.  Like  Oviedo’s  work, 
Gdmara’s  has  never  been  completely  translated  into  English. 

Although  G6mara,  like  Peter  Martyr,  was  never  in  America  but 
relied  for  most  of  his  information  upon  hearsay  and  the  writings  of 
others,  his  history  has  never  been  ranked  as  high  as  the  Italian’s  who, 
because  of  his  advantageous  position  in  the  government,  used  many 
source  materials.  Yet  Gdmara  produced,  with  rather  free  use  of  the 
imagination  it  is  true,  a  picture  of  the  native  cultures  of  Peru  and 
Mexico  which  is  extremely  interesting.  Particularly  are  we  indebted 
to  this  author  for  recording  in  his  account  what  was  believed  at  the 
time  concerning  these  things.  In  this  sense  the  history  is  of  con¬ 
siderable  value  and  its  rank  with  the  classics  of  historical  writing  of 
the  century  is  doubtless  justified. 


UNITED  STATES  TRADE 
WITH  LATIN  AMERICA  IN  1932 

By  Matilda  Phillips 
Chief,  Statistical  Division,  Pan  American  Union 

ACCORDING  to  statistics  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  United  States  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  total  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  20  Latin  American 
republics  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1932,  amounted  to  $518,- 
916,000.  Imports  were  valued  at  $323,190,000,  and  exports  at 
$195,726,000.  The  total  trade  shows  a  falling  off  in  value  of  34.3  per¬ 
cent  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  There  was  a  decline  of 
32.4  percent  in  imports  and  37.3  percent  in  e.\ports. 

Imports  from  the  northern  group  of  countries  and  from  South 
America  showed  declines  of  28.5  percent  and  34.5  percent,  respectively, 
as  compared  with  1931.  In  commenting  on  the  decline  in  imports. 
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the  Department  of  Commerce,  in  a  recently  issued  summary  of 
United  States  trade  with  the  world  in  1932,  says: 

Primarily  as  a  result  uf  a  reduction  in  shipments  of  cop|H‘r  and  sodium  nitrate, 
im|)orts  from  Chile  decreased  69  percent  in  value.  Imports  from  .\r(jentina 
dropped  56  iKTcent.  The  value  of  total  im|)orts  from  Ctdombia  was  19  iiercent 
smaller,  notwithstanding  the  increase  in  our  quantity  purchases  of  coffee.  Im¬ 
ports  from  Cuba  and  Mexico  showed  decrea.ses  of  35  percent  and  21  percent, 
respectively.  .  .  .  The  decrease  for  Brazil  was  25  iiercent. 

Exports  to  the  northern  group  of  countries  fell  off  35.9  percent  as 
compared  with  1931,  while  those  to  South  America  declined  38.8 
percent.  Referring  to  the  decrease  in  exports,  the  above  mentioned 
report  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  states: 

Among  the  South  .American  countries,  the  value  of  exports  to  Brazil  was  slightly 
larger  than  in  1931,  while  for  the  other  leading  countries  the  decreases  ranged  from 
35  percent  for  Venezuela  to  83  percent  for  Chile.  Exports  to  .Argentina,  the  lead¬ 
ing  South  .American  market,  fell  off  40  percent.  Exports  to  Cuba  and  Mexico 
decreased  39  percent  and  38  percent,  respectively. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  Imited  States  trade 
with  Latin  America  for  the  12  months  ended  December  1931  and  1932: 

Trade  of  the  United  States  with  Latin  America,  12  months  ended  December 


(Values  in  thousands  of  dollars;  I  e..  OUO  omitted] 


Imports 

Exports 

Total  trade 

Ittai 

1932 

1931  ' 

1932 

1931 

1932 

Mexico . 

_ ,  47.«12 

37.423 

.52.  366 

32 .575 

99, 97H 

69,998 

Guatemala . 

_ !  4,fi5l 

4.  .501 

.5. 196 

2  8-20 

9.847 

7. 321 

El  Salvador . 

2.231 

1.  144 

3.48;i 

2  289 

.5,  714 

3,433 

Honduras . 

11.H70 

9.t«M  ! 

5.980 

4.475  1 

17,650 

13. 479 

N  icaragua . 

•2.3S2 

1.964 

3.  .565 

1.993 

,5.947 

3,957 

Costa  Rica . 

3.73f. 

3.687 

3.  .5  21 

2.435 

7,259 

6.122 

Panama  ' . 

_ i  4.  .'iMO 

3.  .5,10 

23.5.52 

1.5,609  , 

28,142  ' 

19. 139 

Cuba. . 

. 1  90.  aw 

58.;«0  , 

46.961 

28,775  1 

137,623  , 

87. 105 

Dominican  Reimblic . 

.  5. 12f) 

3,380 

6.010 

4,630 

11. 136  ' 

6010 

Haiti...  . 

.  7fi0 

612 

4.  8-22 

4.065 

5,  .582  ; 

4,617 

North  .\merican  reimblics 

.  173.017 

123.  .575 

1.5.5.  461 

99,606 

:128.478  ^ 

2£1.  181 

Argentina  . 

.  il.’i.oao  ‘ 

1.5. 6.54 

,5'2.a52 

31.670  ' 

88. 612 

47.  324 

Bolivia  • . . . 

.  43  ‘ 

6 

1.  775 

2. 160 

1.818 

2  166 

Brazil . . .  . 

.  110.212  1 

82. 2ai 

28.  .579 

28,600 

138.791 

110.863 

Chile . 

.  39. 977 

12.278 

21.462 

3,  .568 

61. 439 

15,846 

Colombia . 

.  7.S.  4«2 

60.H4«i 

16.652  i 

10.670 

91.534 

71,516 

Ecuador . 

.  3. 003 

2.  .386 

2.934  1 

1,7.54 

6.537 

4. 140 

Paraguay  > . 

.  I."® 

99 

602 

281 

757 

380 

Peru . 

.  K.974  ; 

3.6a5 

7.935  1 

3.965 

16,909 

7,650 

Uruguay . 

. !  3.877 

2. 104 

9.  .519  1 

3.217 

1S.m 

5.321 

Venezuela . . . . . 

. 1  26.845 

20.294 

15.646  1 

10,235 

42  491 

30.  .529 

South  .\merican  republics . 

.  305. 148 

199,615 

1.57.  1.56  1 

96. 120 

462.304 

265.  735 

Total  Latin  .America . 

.  478,  1  as 

323.  190 

312617  1 

195,  7  26 

,  790.782 

518. 916 

■  Including  Canal  Zone. 

>  Cnited  States  statistics  credit  commodities  in  considerable  quantities  im|iorte<l  from  and  exiwrted  to 
Bolivia  and  Paratniay  via  ports  situated  in  neifthborintt  countries,  not  to  the  Republics  of  Bolivia  and  Para¬ 
guay  but  to  the  countries  in  which  the  ports  uf  departure  or  entry  are  located. 


AGRICULTURAL  PRICE-SUPPORTING 
MEASURES  IN  LATIN  AMERICA' 


By  Myer  Lynsky 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

IN  the  world-wide  endeavor  to  restore  prosperity,  intervention  by 
governments  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  farmers  to  maintain  the 
prices  of  their  produce  has  assumed  a  new  prominence.  In  Latin 
America,  where  agriculture  predominates,  many  important  measures 
have  appeared,  exhibiting  a  bewildering  degree  of  diversification. 
Fortunately,  underlying  most  of  these  may  be  discerned  a  general 
principle  which  aft’ords  a  basis  for  classification.  Most  price-support¬ 
ing  measures  are  in  the  main  supply-controlling  measures,  for  control 
of  supply  usually  carries  with  it  control  of  price.  According  to  the 
universally  recognized  economic  law,  supply  and  price  vary  con¬ 
versely;  a  smaller  supply  will  call  forth  a  higher  price,  and  an  increase 
in  supply  will  result  in  a  lower  price.*  The  principal  price-supporting 
measures  in  Latin-American  countries  have  been  designed  largely  for 
the  immediate  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  restriction  of  supply,  in 
order  ultimately  to  bring  about  a  rise  in  price. 

In  the  Brazilian  coffee  defense,  for  example,  exports  to  the  world 
markets  are  restricted,  the  supply  available  for  consumption  is  in 
turn  moderated,  and,  finally,  competition  among  buyers  to  secure 
their  customary  supplies  tends  to  force  up  the  price.  Another  impor¬ 
tant  case  of  export  restriction  is  the  Cuban  sugar  control,  involving 
international  cooperation  in  the  reduction  of  world  supplies;  here 
Cuba  has  agreed  with  other  exporting  countries  to  keep  exports  of 
sugar  within  specified  limits.  A  third  case  of  export  restriction,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  is  the  Mexican  henequen  control.  Most  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  below,  it  will  be  found,  is  devoted  to  the  coffee  and  sugar 
controls,  for  these  are  among  the  world’s  most  outstanding  examples 
of  agricultural  price  supporting. 

Less  important  than  the  schemes  of  export  restriction  are  those  of 
export  stimulation,  which  aim  at  reducing  supplies  in  the  domestic 
market.  Stimulation  may  be  furnished  directly  by  the  granting  of 
export  bounties  as  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Chile  in  connection  with 
beans  and  apples.  Or  it  may  be  furnished  in  less  direct  manner 

■  Based  largely  on  materials  prepared  by  the  author  in  connection  with  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Foreign  Service  Report  No.  F.S.  56,  Agricultural  Price- Supporting  Measures  in  Foreign  Countries,  by 
Lynn  Ramsay  Edminster,  Leo  J.  Schaben,  and  Myer  Lynsky,  which  see  for  further  details. 

>  In  the  usual  statement  of  the  law  of  supply  and  price,  supply  Is  expressed  as  dependent  upon  price  and 
as  varying  directly  with  price. 
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through  tariff  bargaining  by  means  of  which  entr\'  to  foreign  markets  is 
secured  for  home  exports.  Within  the  last  year  or  so  a  significant  move¬ 
ment  has  gotten  under  way  in  Latin  America  for  the  negotiation  of  in¬ 
ternational  agreements  for  the  purpose  of  improving  foreign  markets. 
Double  column  tariff  schedules  applying  different  rates  of  duty  to 
imports  coming  from  favored  countries  are  being  set  up  where  formerly 
single  column  tariffs  have  been  the  rule.  Brazil  has  negotiated  a  large 
number  of  temporarj’^  commercial  agreements  of  the  most-favored- 
nation  type;  Chile  has  undertaken  a  number;  and  several  Latin- 
American  countries  are  reported  as  negotiating  with  overseas  coun¬ 
tries  for  an  amelioration  of  trade  barriers.  They  have  also  treated 
with  each  other  and  agreements  have  been  arranged  between  Chile 
and  Peru  and  between  Argentina  and  Chile  looking  to  a  freer  move¬ 
ment  of  trade.  A  new  departure  in  international  negotiations  was 
represented  in  the  tri-partite  economic  conference  held  by  Argentina, 
Brazil,  and  Uruguay  at  Montevideo  in  December  1931.  The  con¬ 
ference  studied  the  possibilities  of  rapprochement  between  Argentina 
and  Brazil,  and  between  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  and  examined  into 
the  possibility  of  joint  action  on  the  part  of  all  three  countries  to 
promote  their  meat  industries.  In  November  1932  the  three  coun¬ 
tries  met  again  to  discuss  their  common  problem  of  meat  exports  in 
connection  with  the  recently  imposed  British  import  quotas  on  meat, 
and  joined  in  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain  be  requested  to  apportion  her  total  imports  into  quotas 
for  each  country. 

A  second  type  of  price-supporting  measure  is  the  import  restric¬ 
tion,  a  familiar  example  being  the  import  duty.  The  first  effect  of 
the  duty  is  to  lower  the  foreign  price  for  such  part  of  the  foreign 
product  as  is  sold  in  the  markets  of  the  country  imposing  the  duty. 
Receiving  less  for  lus  goods  sold  through  this  outlet,  the  foreign 
exporter  offers  less  for  sale  here.  With  fewer  offerings,  competition 
among  buyers  to  secure  their  customary  supplies  tends  to  force  up 
the  price. 

Practically  all  of  the  countries  of  Latin  America  have  import 
duties  and  other  forms  of  restriction  upon  imports,  such  as  embargoes, 
milling  and  mixing  regulations  requiring  the  admixture  of  a  definite 
percentage  of  home-grown  products,  import  quotas,  restrictions  on 
foreign  exchange,  and  even  measures  of  sanitary  control.  Brazil, 
until  very  recently,  had  an  embargo  on  wheat,  and  Argentina  had 
seasonal  embargoes  on  a  number  of  fruits;  Cuba  has  a  mixing  regula¬ 
tion  requiring  the  use  of  domestically  produced  yuea  flour  in  bakery 
products;  and  in  Argentina  restrictions  on  imports  intended  primarily 
for  sanitation  have  had  an  economic  effect  on  imports  by  reducing 
their  volume.  It  must  be  noted  in  connection  with  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  situation  that  measures  of  this  type  have  proved  relatively  less 
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important  than  their  prevalence  might  warrant.  This  arises  from 
the  fact  that  where  a  product  is  produced  in  excess  of  domestic 
requirements,  restrictions  upon  imports  are  in  general  a  rather  futile 
form  of  control,  for  in  such  a  situation,  regardless  of  foreign  supplies, 
there  exists  such  a  plethora  of  the  commodity  in  question  that  the 
normal  degree  of  competition  among  buyers  continues  unchanged 
and  the  price  continues  unaffected  by  the  duty. 

A  third  and  relatively  less  important  type  of  price-supporting 
measure  is  that  which  affects  supply  and  international  trade  largely 
in  an  indirect  manner,  its  initial  effect  being  upon  domestic  prices  or 
production.  Here  may  be  placed  the  fixing  of  milk  prices  in  Cuba, 
the  supervision  of  the  grain  exchanges  in  Argentina,  the  wheat  price 
fixing  of  Uruguay,  and  the  price  fixing  of  the  Agricultural  Export 
Board  of  Chile.  These  measures  usually  are  accompanied  by  others 
designed  to  control  the  volume  of  imports  and  exports,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  detailed  treatment  that  follows  below. 

The  agricultural  price-supporting  measures  of  Latin  America  are 
described  here  under  country  headings  with  the  more  important 
measures  placed  first.  For  brevity  the  list  of  countries  has  been 
limited  to  Brazil,  Cuba,  Uruguay,  Argentina,  Mexico,  and  Chile, 
where  the  more  prominent  cases  of  intervention  have  occurred. 

BRAZIL 

The  Brazilian  program  for  the  support  of  agricultural  prices 
centers  in  the  long-established  defense  of  coffee,  which,  comprising 
some  60  to  70  percent  of  her  exports,  is  the  chief  mainstay  of  her 
economic  life.  Producing  three  fourths  of  the  world  supply,  Brazil 
has  been  able,  by  restricting  her  exports,  to  exercise  a  considerable 
degree  of  control  over  world  coffee  supplies.  She  is  also  seeking  to 
enlarge  the  markets  for  coffee  by  a  newly  inaugurated  policy  of 
seeking  international  trade  agreements.  Among  other  commodities 
benefiting  from  government  intervention  may  be  mentioned  sugar, 
which  in  December  1931  was  made  the  subject  of  a  price  stabilization 
control;  and  wheat,  wines,  and  certain  fruits  and  nuts,  which  are  on 
an  import  basis  and  thus  in  a  position  to  benefit  from  the  restriction 
of  imports. 

1.  Coffee  valorization  and  defense. — The  program  of  defense  as  of 
the  beginning  of  1933  included  (1)  Government  purchase  and  storage 
of  13,000,000  bags  as  a  long-time  measure  and  of  about  4,000,000 
bags  as  a  short-time  measure  (pending  destruction),  the  total 
quantity  being  equivalent  almost  to  a  year’s  crop;  (2)  destruction  of 
coffee  by  burning  at  the  rate  of  about  750,000  bags  a  month;  and  (3) 
restriction  of  export  supplies  by  an  export  tax  equivalent  to  about 
50  percent  ad  valorem,  with  the  Federal  Government  now  the  chief 
agency  of  control. 
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In  the  earlier  days  of  valorization,  dating  back  to  1905,  it  was  the 
Government  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  which  intervened,  while  in 
more  recent  years  both  the  Governments  of  other  coffee-producing 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  were  active.  The  first  coffee 
valorization  was  undertaken  by  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  in  1905,  when 
large  stocks  from  earlier  heavy  crops  and  the  prospect  of  a  bumper 
crop  in  1906  had  led  to  a  complete  collapse  of  prices.  The  valorization 
necessitated  the  purchase  of  some  8,000,000  bags,  equivalent  at  that 
time  to  almost  a  whole  year’s  production,  and  the  flotation  of  a  large 
foreign  loan,  and  was  not  brought  to  a  final  conclusion  until  after  the 
war.  The  second  valorization  was  begun  in  1917  under  a  similar 
situation  of  heavy  supplies  and  low  prices  and  was  brought  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  conclusion  in  1919,  during  a  year  of  relative  shortage  and 
reviving  demand.  The  third  valorization,  from  1921  to  1924,  was 
conducted  by  the  Federal  Government  of  Brazil;  and,  instead  of 
being  stored  abroad  as  had  been  the  practice  theretofore,  the  surplus 
coffee  was  now  stored  in  Brazil,  supplies  shipped  to  the  port  of  Santos 
being  regulated  with  a  view  to  stabilization  of  prices.  All  three 
valorizations  are  reported  to  have  been  financial  successes.  The  first 
netted  $50,000,000;  the  second,  $20,000,000,  or  70  percent  of  the 
investment;  and  the  third,  40  percent  of  the  investment. 

In  1922,  with  the  establishment  by  Federal  law  of  a  “Permanent 
Institute  for  the  Defense  of  Coffee”,  the  Federal  Government  began 
to  retire  from  valorization  and  to  leave  the  whole  project  to  the  State 
of  Sao  Paulo.  It  was  announced  that  a  continuous  control  was  to  be 
e.xercised  through  the  regulation  of  shipments  from  the  interior  to  the 
Santos  market.  Warehouses  for  the  storage  of  large  quantities  of 
coffee  were  consU'ucted  in  the  interior  and  the  flow  of  shipments  to 
Santos  was  moderated.  But,  while  a  better  control  of  stocks  at  Santos 
was  secured,  plantings  and  production  continued  to  increase  (at  a  rate 
of  about  8  percent  a  year)  and  stocks  in  the  interior  continued  to 
pile  up.  At  the  end  of  1929  the  surplus  amounted  nearly  to  a  year’s 
production.  Under  this  burden  the  price  broke  from  16  cents  a  pound 
in  September  to  llK  cents  in  November.  In  April  1930  another  val¬ 
orization  operation  was  begun  with  the  securing  of  a  foreign  loan  of 
£20,000,000  ($97,000,000).  The  proceeds  of  the  loan,  amounting  to 
about  $72,500,000,  were  used  as  follows;  (1)  liquidation  of  the 
$34,000,000  of  previous  short-term  indebtedness;  (2)  purchase  of 
3,000,000  bags  of  coffee  withdrawn  from  market;  and  (3)  continuation 
of  the  operations  for  financing  of  coffee.  The  loan  was  for  10  years, 
with  interest  at  7  percent,  and  was  secured  by  an  e.xtra  export  tax  of 
3s.  a  bag  (73  cents  a  bag,  or  0.55  cent  a  pound  at  par®)  on  coffee  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  Sao  Paulo  district.  Most  significant  of  all,  the  terms  of 

•  Current  eichange  as  of  March  193S  was  about  64  iiercent  of  par. 
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the  loan  required  the  State  of  S5.o  Paulo  to  place  future  crops  on  the 
market  currently,  permitting;  it  to  accumulate  coffee  during  the  life 
of  the  loan  only  at  the  request  of  the  bankers  as  further  security. 

The  beginning  of  1931  found  the  situation  worse  with  prices  at 
half  the  level  of  the  preceding  year  and  the  equivalent  of  a  year’s 
production  still  in  storage.  Henceforth  the  Federal  Government 
began  to  assume  more  active  charge  of  the  situation.  A  Federal 
decree  of  February  11,  1931,  set  forth  the  following:  (1)  The  Federal 
Government  would  purchase  all  surplus  coffee  as  of  June  30,  1931, 
exclusive  of  the  stocks  held  by  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  under  the  terms 
of  the  £20,000,000  loan;  (2)  entries  into  the  export  centers  would  be 
admitted  “free”  only  so  long  as  their  monthly  volume  did  not  exceed 
one  twenty-fourth  of  the  crop  commenced  and  the  crop  immediately 
following;  (3)  a  tax  of  1  milreis  (12  cents)  a  tree  per  annum  was  im¬ 
posed  on  new  plantings  other  than  replacements  of  worn-out  trees; 
(4)  a  tax  in  kind  on  all  coffee  exports,  amounting  to  20  percent,  was 
imposed. 

On  April  28, 1931,  a  National  Coffee  Council,  to  be  in  general  charge 
of  the  coffee  defense,  was  established  by  a  compact  between  the  coffee- 
producing  States  and  the  Federal  Government.  This  Council  con¬ 
sisted  of  six  representatives,  one  from  each  State  and  one  from  the 
Federal  Government,  who  acted  as  chairman.  The  States  agreed 
each  to  collect  for  the  Council  a  special  tax  of  10s.  a  bag  ($2.43  or  1.8 
cents  a  pound)  on  coffee  produced  in  and  shipped  out  of  their  respective 
territories  for  a  period  of  4  years  in  addition  to  the  export  taxes 
that  each  was  already  collecting.  The  proceeds  were  to  be  employed 
exclusively  “in  the  purchase  for  elimination  of  the  excess  of  production 
and  of  the  actual  stocks,  for  the  purpose  of  balancing  supply  and 
demand  .  .  .”  These  new  measures  became  effective  on  May  16, 
1931,  with  the  issuance  of  Federal  decrees  changing  the  20  percent  in 
kind  levy  to  one  of  10s.  a  bag  on  all  coffee  exported  from  Brazil  and 
placing  the  National  Council  in  charge  of  the  collection  and  disburse¬ 
ment  of  the  10s.  tax  and  the  regulation  of  shipments  of  coffee  to  the 
ports.  On  June  7,  1931,  the  elimination  of  surpluses  was  begun  with 
the  first  destruction  of  coffee  by  burning.  From  now  on  the  Sao 
Paulo  Institute  no  longer  functioned  as  an  independent  entity  but 
as  an  agency  of  the  Council. 

In  September  1931  the  Federal  Government  tightened  its  control 
over  the  Council  by  compelling  it  to  render  a  monthly  account  to  the 
Minister  of  Finance  and  by  giving  to  the  Federal  representative  on  the 
Council  the  power  of  veto.  In  December  1931  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  took  over  the  responsibility  of  the  £20,000,000  coffee  loan  (now 
£18,000,000).  The  export  tax  was  increased  from  10s.  to  15s.  a  bag 
(i.e.  to  $3.65  a  bag,  or  2.75  cents  a  pound  at  par),  and  at  the  same 
time  the  Sao  Paulo  3s.  tax  was  abolished.  One  third  of  the  15s.  tax 
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was  to  pay  the  coffee  debt  charges,  most  of  the  remainder  being 
designated  for  the  further  purchase  of  surplus  stocks  as  of  June  30, 
1931.  Surplus  coffee  was  to  be  destroyed  by  the  Council  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  rate  of  1,000,000  bags  a  month,  though,  of  course,  the  coffee 
pledged  against  the  £20,000,000  loan  was  to  be  left  intact.  At  the 
same  time  the  Council  was  authorized,  at  its  own  discretion,  to  enter 
upon  buying  operations  or  other  measures  to  defend  the  market  in  the 
future,  the  funds  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil  being  available  for  this  purpose 
if  needed;  it  was  later  reported  (January  1932)  that  a  fixed  gold  price 
was  to  be  maintained. 

On  May  3, 1932,  the  export  tax  was  changed  from  15s.  to  55  milreis 
per  bag  in  order  to  maintain  the  income  from  this  source.  Subse¬ 
quently,  through  its  control  over  foreign  e.\change  the  Brazilian 
Government  increased  the  gold  value  of  the  milreis  until  in  June  1932 
the  tax  was  equivalent  to  about  $4.20  per  bag.  The  gold  price  was 
now  up  to  10  cents  a  pound. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  new  coffee  control  regime  (in  June 
1932)  the  situation  seemed  to  hav'e  brightened  somewhat.  Purchase 
of  coffee  by  the  National  Council  to  the  amount  of  13,000,000  bags, 
the  destruction  of  8,000,000  bags  of  coffee,  and  the  prospect  of  a  re¬ 
duced  crop  had  brought  an  easier  supply  situation.  Total  stocks  now 
amounted  to  26.9  million  hags,  of  which  12.7  was  held  under  the 
foreign  loan,  3.6  held  by  the  Council  pending  destruction,  and  10.6 
held  by  planters  and  exporters  for  sale  in  the  near  future.  But  the 
price  situation  had  not  improved  sufficiently,  particularly  insofar  as 
the  growers  were  concerned.  As  was  pointed  out  by  farmer  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  export  taxes  constituted  half  the  Santos  market  price  for 
coffee. 

From  July  9  to  October  14,  the  whole  coffee  control  machinery  was 
at  a  standstill,  the  port  of  Santos  being  closed  during  the  Sao  Paulo 
revolution.  In  November,  increased  restriction  in  the  interior  w^as 
begun  with  a  Federal  decree  prohibiting  the  planting  of  coffee  fields 
during  the  next  3  years,  only  spot  replanting  within  fields  already 
under  cultivation  being  permitted.  At  the  same  time  the  National 
Coffee  Council  was  authorized  to  fix  annually  for  each  producing  State 
a  quota  of  coffee  to  be  sold  to  the  Council  at  a  previously  fixed  price 
and  to  be  delivered  to  the  interior  warehouses  of  the  Council,  the 
quotas  being  proportional  to  the  production  of  the  several  States.  At 
the  same  time  the  restriction  on  the  shipment  of  coffee  out  of  Santos 
was  eased  by  a  second  decree,  dated  December  1932,  which  reduced 
the  export  tax  on  coffee  by  restoring  it  to  the  basis  of  15s.  in  gold 
from  55  to  48.6  milreis  (or  from  $4.23  to  $3.74  per  bag). 

On  February  10,  1933,  the  Federal  Government  took  over  complete 
control  of  the  coffee  defense  by  a  decree  abolishing  the  National  Coffee 
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Council  and  croatiii"  in  its  stead  a  National  CoU’ee  Department,  suh- 
ordinate  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  The  department  has  three 
directors,  appointed  hy  the  Federal  Government,  and  is  assisted  hy 
an  Advisory  Council  constituted  hy  a  representative  of  each  of  the 
agricultural  associations  of  each  of  the  coffee  producing  States,  a 
commercial  representative  of  the  Kio  market,  one  of  the  Santos 
market,  and  one  of  the  Victoiia  market;  the  Council  is  to  meet  only 
when  convoked  hy  the  dejiartment.  The  dejiartment  has  the  ])ower 
to  superintend  all  coffee  husiness,  including  fiscal  control  over  coffee 
institutes  and  associations  and  the  services  of  the  former  National 
Coffee  Council.  At  the  jiresent  writing  much  remains  to  he  learned 
before  a  definite  statement  can  he  made  of  the  policy  of  the  new 
regime.  It  appears  veiy  likely,  however,  that  Brazil  will  continue 
to  su})])ort  the  price  of  coffee  hy  restricting  exports  from  her  own 
shores  and  thus  restiicting  the  su])])lies  available  in  the  world  markets. 

2.  Sugar  industry  defense  and  price  fixing. — Late  in  1931  Brazil  set 
up  stabilization  machinery  to  control  both  the  supply  and  the  price 
of  sugar,  with  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  Industry,  and  Commerce  in 
charge.  When  quotations  at  the  principal  Brazilian  sugar  market 
(Rio  de  Janeiro)  fall  below  a  given  minimum,  stocks  are  to  be  exported. 
When  quotations  rise  above  a  slightly  higher  maximum,  stocks  are  to 
be  sold  on  the  domestic  market.  Under  the  shelter  of  a  high  import 
duty  on  sugar,  a  minimum  price  can  be  maintained  by  restricting 
domestic  supplies.  On  the  other  hand,  when  supplies  have  been 
disposed  of  on  the  domestic  market  and  quotations  still  exceed  the 
maximum  fixed  in  the  decree,  the  Government  can  lower  the  tariff 
barrier.  If  necessary,  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  Industry,  and  Com¬ 
merce  may  alter  the  basic  prices  subject  to  the  recommendation  of  an 
advisory  Commission  for  Protection.  Operating  expenses  are  derived 
from  a  tax  of  3  milreis  a  bag  (0.27  cent  a  pound  at  par)  levied  on  all 
sugar  produced  by  the  mills. 

The  actual  market  operations  were  jilaced  in  the  hands  of  a  banking 
association  under  contract  as  the  agent  of  the  Government.  The  price 
of  39  milreis  (jiaper)  a  bag  at  Rio  or  its  equivalent  of  30  milreis  at  the 
producing  centers  (3.5  and  2.7  cents  a  pound,  respectively,  at  par) 
was  set  as  a  basic  jirice.  When  sugar  was  selling  for  less  than  39 
milreis  the  bank  woidd  advance  up  to  70  percent  of  this  basic  price 
and  assume  control  over  the  sugar  offered  as  security.  When  the 
price  rose  above  39  milreis  the  bank  would  discontinue  warranty 
operations  and,  moreover,  could  sell  the  sugar  held  as  security. 
When  the  price  rose  above  45  milreis  (4.1  cents  a  pound  at  par)  the 
bank  was  obliged  to  sell  the  sugar.  The  bank  may  be  replaced  in  the 
future  by  a  cooperative  organization  constituted  through  the  millers 
(grinders)  and  sugar  cane  owners. 

17»(»U7— 3.1— Bull.  7 - 5 
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The  Advisory  Commission  for  the  Protection  of  Sugar  Production 
comprises  some  15  members,  two  representing  the  Government,  one 
from  each  of  the  sugar-producing  States  (of  which  there  are  about  a 
dozen),  and  one  from  the  bank  to  wliom  the  operation  of  the  scheme  is 
entrusted.  The  Commission  determines  the  amount  of  sugar  to  be 
exported  in  order  to  keep  domestic  prices  at  the  minimum  of  39  milreis 
a  bag  at  Kio  de  Janeiro,  and  fixes  a  compulsory  maximum  volume 
of  production  for  every  sugar  mill  in  Brazil,  a  fine  of  20  milreis  a  bag 
(1.8  cents  a  pound  at  par)  being  provided  as  a  penalty  for  excess 
production. 

In  November  1932  a  new  decree  limited  the  production  of  each  sugar 
factory  to  the  average  production  of  the  past  5  yeai*s,  taking  into 
considwation  alterations  in  capacity  during  that  period.  The  Defense 
Commission  was  empowered  in  May  and  September  of  each  year  to 
increase  or  decrease  the  production  permitted  in  accordance  with  the 
stocks  on  hand  and  estimates  of  the  harvest.  Sugar  produced  in 
excess  of  the  limit  fixed  will  be  seized  by  the  Defense  Commission  for 
export  or  conversion  into  alcohol,  the  proceeds  to  be  incorporated 
into  a  defense  fund.  This  decree  also  authorized  the  expenditure  by 
the  Defense  Commission  during  1933  of  2,400  milreis  for  increasing 
the  production  of  alcohol. 

3.  Import  retitrictions. — Most  agricultural  products  being  on  an 
export  basis,  imjiort  restrictions  play  but  a  small  role  in  supporting 
agiicultural  jirices  in  Brazil.  The  duty  of  50  percent  ad  valorem 
imposed  on  coffee  is  for  the  jiresent  largely  nominal.  The  duty  on 
sugar,  on  the  other  hand,  is  effective  in  connection  with  the  stabiliza¬ 
tion  plan  when  the  internal  price  is  higher  than  foreign  prices;  the 
sugar  duty  is  4.9  milreis  paper  (17  cents  a  pound  as  of  March  1933 
exchange).  Duties  on  wine,  which  is  on  an  import  basis  and  is  at  the 
same  time  produced  domestically,  vary  with  alcoholic  content  from 
1.2  to  3.1  milreis  paper  per  kilo  ($4.18  to  $10.88  per  100  pounds). 
On  wheat,  which  also  is  imported,  a  duty  of  01  reis  paper  per  kilo 
(21  cents  per  100  pounds)  is  iin])osed.  P>om  August  1931  to  February 
1933  a  temporary  embargo  was  imposed  on  all  imports  of  wheat  flour 
following  the  coffee-wheat  barter  with  the  American  Federal  Farm 
Board  by  which  the  Brazilian  Government  received  in  exchange  some 
25,000,000  bushels  of  wheat.  In  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  a  decree 
effective  from  August  to  October  1932  reejuired  an  extraction  ratio  of 
80  percent  in  the  milling  of  wheat  flour  and  the  addition  of  5  ])ercent 
of  manioc  or  corn  meal  to  flour  used  in  bread  baking. 

CUBA 

In  Cuba  sugar  occupies  a  position  similar  to  that  of  coffee  in  Brazil, 
comprising  70  percent  of  the  total  exports  and  forming  the  mainstay  of 
the  national  economic  life.  But  besides  involving  the  restrietion  of 
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exports,  the  Cuban  suptr  control  also  includes  the  restriction  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Moreover,  because  Cuba  docs  not  occupy  as  dominant  a 
position  in  the  world’s  supir  market  as  does  Brazil  in  the  coffee  market, 
the  sufiar  control  has  the  added  feature  of  cooperation  by  Cuba  with 
the  other  great  sugar  exporting  countries  in  an  international  agreement 
for  controlling  exports. 

Besides  trying  to  maintain  the  price  of  sugar,  Cuba  has  taken 
measures  to  secure  better  prices  for  some  other  products  in  order  to 
encourage  diversification  in  agriculture.  The  livestock  and  dairy 
industries,  for  example,  receive  the  benefit  of  duties  on  beef,  pork, 
lard,  condensed  milk,  butter,  and  margarine,  and  the  dairy  industry 
also  benefits  from  a  fi.xed  price  for  milk  in  the  Ilabana  market. 
Cereals  and  breadstuffs  are  assisted  by  duties  on  rice  and  wheat  and 
by  a  baking  regulation  requiring  the  use  of  domestic  yuca  Hour. 

1.  Aid  to  the  sugar  industrg. — The  present  activities  for  regulating 
the  supply  of  sugar  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  a  law  of  May  3, 
lb2(i,  wbicb  empowered  the  President  of  (bd>a  to  restrict  the  crops  of 
1927  and  192<S,  and  to  forbid  any  grinding  before  a  specific  date  to  be 
annonnced  each  season.  A  10  percent  reduction  was  provided  for 
(be  1920  crop,  then  being  harvested;  and  for  the  1927  crop,  January 
1  was  set  as  the  date  for  the  beginning  of  grinding,  and  4,500,000  long 
tons  was  set  as  the  maximum  crop. 

In  preparation  for  the  1928  crop,  the  sugar  defense  law  of  October  4, 
1927,  was  passed,  to  remain  in  force  until  1933.  It  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  a  National  Commission  for  the  Defense  of  Cuban 
vSugar,  consisting  of  five  members  to  act  as  advisers  to  the  President 
of  C'uba.  After  the  Defense  Commission  bad  prepared  estimates  of 
the  quantity  of  C'uban  sugar  required  by  (’uha  herself,  by  the  United 
States,  and  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  President  would  fix  the  total 
amount  of  the  Cuban  crop,  and  its  j)roportional  distribution  under 
these  three  headings.  lie  would  also  fix  the  production  quota  for 
each  mill,  sugar  produced  in  excess  being  made  subject  to  a  fine  of 
$20  per  bag,  and  would  fix  the  percentage  of  the  quota  wbicb  might 
be  exported  to  the  United  States.  A  Cuban  Sugar  Export  Corpora¬ 
tion  was  set  up  to  take  charge  of  the  actual  administration  of  quotas. 

In  1928  grinding  was  delayed  until  January  15,  the  crop  was  limited 
to  a  tonnage  nearly  half  a  million  below  that  of  1927,  quotas  were 
set  up  for  exports  to  the  United  States,  to  countries  other  than  the 
United  States,  etc.,  and  200,000  long  tons  was  designated  as  a  surplus 
to  be  carried  over.  During  1929  and  1930,  the  policy  of  restriction 
was  tentporarily  abandoned,  the  only  restriction  being  the  post- 
l)onement  of  grinding  until  January  1.  From  January  to  June  1929 
(be  Sugar  Export  (’orporation  was  sus|)ended.  It  was  reconstituted 
in  July  to  act  as  single  seller  for  a  |)rivately  organized  Cooperative 
bvX])ort  Ageiuw  and  continued  in  cxistruice  after  the  latter  was  voted 
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out  of  existence  in  April  1030.  In  January  1031  the  policy  of  restric¬ 
tion  was  revived,  in  antici|)ation  of  the  estahlishnient  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Supir  A<rreeinent  in  May  of  that  year,  with  a  decree  limiting 
the  su^ar  crop  to  3.1  million  lon<r  tons,  out  of  which  a  maxinuun  of 
3.0  million  tons  could  be  exported,  2.0  million  to  the  United  States 
and  400,000  to  other  countries. 

The  International  Suejar  Aejreement  of  1931. — On  May  9,  1931,  at 
IJrussels,  seven  of  the  most  imi)ortant  sugar  producing  and  exporting 
countries  of  the  world,  led  hy  Cuba,  entered  into  an  agreement 
effective  as  of  the  beginning  of  tbe  crop  year  of  1930-31,  to  limit  their 
exports  to  specific  annual  quotas,  to  separate  their  excess  stocks  from 
their  normal  supplies,  and  to  eliminate  the  surplus.  The  seven 
original  participating  countries  were  Cuba,  Java,  Germany,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Belgium,  jointly  accounting  for  about 
40  j)ercent  of  the  world’s  sugar  production  and  about  90  ])ercent  of 
the  world’s  sugar  exports.  (Later  in  1931  Peru  and  A'ugoslavia  also 
joined.)  A  representative  International  Sugar  Council  was  estab¬ 
lished  to  govern  the  application  of  the  agreement. 

Annual  exi)ort  quotas  for  the  next  ii  years  were  assigned  to  the 
various  countries,  although  for  Cuba  only  tbe  volume  of  exports  to 
countries  other  than  the  United  States  was  specified.  For  the  first 
year  these  quotas  were  as  follows  (in  1,000  long  tons):  Cuba,  0.55  (to 
countries  other  than  the  United  States);  Java,  2,300;  Germany,  .">00; 
Poland,  309;  Hungary,  84;  Belgium,  30;  and  Czechoslovakia,  .570. 
An  increase  of  .5  percent  in  export  quotas  was  to  be  permitted 
when  the  price  of  sugar  f.o.b.  Cuba  readied  2  cents  a  pound  and 
maintained  that  level  for  30  days,  and  furtber  increases  would  follow 
with  furtber  advances  in  price.  In  case  Germany  in  any  year  was 
unable  to  export  her  quota,  such  deficiency  up  to  a  given  limit  was  to 
be  allotted  to  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Belgium, 
to  be  exported  by  them  during  tbe  next  year  in  addition  to  their 
normal  quotas. 

As  a  means  of  eliminating  the  e.xcess  stocks,  the  sugar  agreement, 
besides  limiting  exports  to  a  specific  quota  for  each  country,  indicated 
for  each  country  tbe  amount  of  sugar  to  be  segregated  as  surplus  and 
tbe  amount  of  tbe  surplus  to  be  disposed  of  each  year.  It  was  furtber 
agreed  that  each  of  tbe  participating  countries  should  so  adjust  tbe 
production  of  sugar  that  its  output  plus  tbe  annually  disposable  part 
of  its  surplus  would  not  exceed  its  domestic  consumption  plus  its 
assigned  export  quota.  For  C'uba,  a  surplus  of  1.3  million  long  tons 
was  indicated,  to  be  disposed  of  in  annual  amounts  of  2()0,990  tons. 

Cuban  participation  in  the  supar  aefreenient. — On  May  14,  1931,  the 
Cuban  Sugar  Stabilization  Institute  was  established  to  represent 
C'uban  participation  in  tbe  International  Sugar  Agreement  and  to 
control  Cuban  production  and  exports  of  sugar.  Administrative 
details  continued  to  be  entrusted  to  tbe  National  Sugar  Export  Cor- 
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(|U(tta,  and  a  heavy  line  (10  vents  per  pound)  was  levied  for  any  su<rar 
prodticed  or  exported  in  excess  of  tlie  quota. 

The  quotas  are,  of  course,  planned  to  conform  with  the  terms  of 
the  International  Sujrar  Airreement,  which  limit  Cuban  shipments  to 
countries  other  than  the  Cnited  States.  In  1931  these  were  set  at  a 
maximum  of  0')5,000  lon<t  tons.  Inasmuch  as  shipments  to  the 
United  States  averafred  2.r»  million  tons  (for  1929  and  1930),  this 
meant  a  ma.ximum  total  export  of  some  3.2’)  million  short  tons. 
With  her  own  consumption  avera"injr  about  150,000  tons  a  year, 
Cuba’s  total  disposition  was  thus  limited  to  about  3.4  million  tons. 
Takinji  into  account  the  200,000  tons  t)f  se^rejjiated  excess  stocks  to  be 
disposed  of  in  accordance  with  the  international  afrreement,  Cuba  had 
to  limit  production  in  1931  to  about  3.1  million  tons,  as  we  have 
already  seen  in  the  decree  of  January  31  (1931),  which  anticipated 
the  a^reemeTit.  Inasmuch  as  this  lijriire  represented  a  decrease  of 
30  percent  from  the  out|)ut  of  the  previous  year,  Cuba  was  the  first 
of  the  members  of  the  international  a{rreement  to  achieve  a  drastic 
curtailment  in  production. 

Resultii  of  the  firxt  year  of  the  sugar  agreement  and  modification  early 
in  1932. — At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  su<;ar  ajrreement  the 
production  of  the  countries  participatin';  stood  at  less  than  9,000,000 
lonjr  tons  in  contrast  to  the  output  of  11,000,000  tons  reported  for 
1930-31.  But  despite  diminished  production,  stocks  had  become 
larjrer,  jirices  had  reached  the  lowest  levels  in  3S  years,  and  inter¬ 
national  trade  had  diminished. 

As  a  consequence,  followin';  meetin5;s  of  the  International  Supir 
Council  at  Brussels  (February)  and  at  Paris  (March)  in  1932,  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  were  readjusted.  Cuba  af;reed  to  fix  her 
1932  crop  at  about  2,700,000  lonj;  tons;  and  the  European  parties  and 
Peru  agreed  to  reduce  the  export  quotas  fixed  for  them  under  the 
agreement  during  the  year  endina;  Spetember  1,  1932,  and/or  the 
year  endin';  September  1,  1933  (for  Peru  the  veal's  endiii"  December 
31,  1932  and  1933),  by  any  amount  by  which  Java’s  effective  exports 
duriu';  the  year  April  1932  to  March  1933  exceeded  1,500,000  metric 
tons.  The  European  parties  agreed  also  to  make  a  correspondinj; 
reduction  in  their  sowings  for  the  current  year.  In  other  words  the 
total  exports  from  the  member  countries  continued  to  be  restricted, 
for,  whereas  Java  could  still  export  the  amount  oripnally  contem¬ 
plated  for  1932,  any  amount  over  1.5  million  tons  was  to  be  counter- 
acteil  by  lesser  exports  on  the  part  of  the  European  countries  and 
Peru. 

Increa.'ted  restriction  in  ('aha  in  1932. — In  accordance  with  the  new 
terms  of  the  agreement  a  Cuban  ilecree  of  March  20,  1932,  established 
the  1932  crop  at  a  maximum  of  2,700,000  long;  (Spanish)  tons  plus 
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amounts  already  ground  by  mills  up  to  midnight  of  April  30.  The 
total  amount  of  sugar  to  be  e.xported  bj'  Cuba  was  set  at  about 
3.4  million  tons;  the  amount  for  export  to  the  United  States  was  set 
at  a  maximum  of  2.5  million  tons  consisting  of  2,000,000  tons  of  the 
new  crop  plus  500,000  tons  carry-over  from  the  ])revious  year;  and 
the  European  export  (piota  was  set  at  SG0,000  tons,  composed  of 
(•00,000  tons  of  the  current  year’s  production  plus  the  current  annual 
quota  amounting  to  about  200,000  tons  of  the  jireviously  segregated 
excess  stocks,  an  additional  50,000  tons  having  become  available  as 
a  result  of  a  deficiency  in  Germany’s  exports. 

Despite  these  reductions,  sugar  prices  early  in  June  declined  to  an 
all-time  low  of  0.57  cent  a  pound  (duty  free.  New  York),  causing  the 
Cuban  mills  to  grind  only  some  2.6  instead  of  the  2.7  million  tons 
permitted.  When  it  became  apparent  that  the  quota  allotted  to  the 
United  States  would  be  excessive,  a  presidential  decree  was  promul¬ 
gated  (June  13,  1932)  providing  that  the  1933  crop  would  be  less  than 
that  of  1932  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  unsold  surplus  of  1932, 
although  sugar  certified  for  export  during  1932  could  still  be  exporteil 
in  1933  over  and  above  the  quota  to  be  fixed  for  that  year.  Imme¬ 
diately  thereafter  a  pool  was  oi^anized  by  banking  interests  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  for  a  rise  in  prices  the  stocks  represented  by  the 
1932  export  certificates;  and  on  July  2  the  pool  was  made  official  and 
obligatory  by  presidential  decree.  Out  of  the  amount  assigned  to  the 
United  States  during  1932,  700,000  long  tons  were  to  be  withheld  until 
the  average  price,  cost  and  freight  New  York,  reached  IJ2  cents  per 
pound  and  remained  there  for  5  days.  All  holders  of  sugar  of  the 
1932  United  States  allotment  were  required  to  contribute  50  percent 
of  their  stocks  to  the  pool.  Another  decree  of  the  same  date  trans¬ 
ferred  115,000  tons  from  the  United  States  to  the  European  allotment, 
reducing  the  balance  available  for  sale  to  United  States  to  739,000 
tons  as  of  July  1.  Following  these  decrees  a  favorable  reaction  set  in 
and,  by  July  7,  the  price  of  sugar  rose  to  1  cent  a  pound  cost  and 
freight  New  York. 

In  August,  following  the  inconclusive  adjournment  of  a  meeting  of 
the  International  Sugar  Council  (Ostend,  July  7  to  16)  prices  leveled 
off  at  about  1.1  cent  a  pound  (cost  and  freight  New  York).  There¬ 
upon,  a  decree  was  published  in  September  extending  the  700,000  ton 
holding  pool  to  June  30,  1933,  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  made 
known  that  Cuban  production  would  be  fixed  at  2,000,000  long  tons 
for  the  next  season. 

Furtlier  modification  of  the  International  Sugar  Agreement  late  in 
1932. — At  a  meeting  of  the  International  Sugar  Council  at  The 
Hague,  (Nov.  29  to  Dec.  2,  1932)  negotiations  that  had  extended  over 
four  months  finally  resulted  in  another  revision  of  the  terms  of  the 
agreement.  In  view  of  her  diminished  exports  to  the  United  States, 
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Cuba’s  1933  quota  for  exports  to  other  countries  was  raised  from  the 
original  855,000  to  1,000,000  long  tons  plus  whatever  part  of  the  1932 
German  export  deficit  Cuba  did  not  utilize  in  1932.  This  increase  in 
the  Cuban  quota  would  be  deducted  from  the  quotas  of  Java  and 
European  countries.  For  1934  and  1935  the  Cuban  export  quota 
to  nations  other  than  the  United  States  was  set  at  930,000  long  tons, 
the  increase  from  855,000  to  be  compensated  for  by  a  corresponding 
diminution  in  the  quotas  of  other  countries,  Germany  being  the  chief 
contributor  in  this  regard.  As  a  compensation  to  Germany  and  the 
other  member  countries  (other  than  Java  and  Cuba)  Java  agreed  that 
should  the  world  price  of  sugar  achieve  the  level  at  which  export  ([uotas 
were  automatically  to  be  increased  by  5  percent,  the  other  member 
countries  (excepting  Cuba)  would  have  the  privilege  of  exporting  an 
additional  amount  equivalent  to  her  5  percent  while  she  continued  to 
export  at  the  rate  originally  assigned.  At  the  same  time  the  pivotal 
price  at  which  export  quotas  automatically  increase  was  diminished 
by  common  agreement  from  2  cents  a  pound  to  1%  cents  a  pound, 
f.o.b.  Cuba. 

Further  restriction  in  Cuba  in  1933. — Just  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the 
International  Sugar  Council  at  The  Hague,  the  President  of  Cuba 
issued  a  decree  (Nov.  3,  1932)  setting  the  following  figures  for  the 
1933  crop:  production,  2,000,000  long  tons;  exports  to  United  States, 
1,790,622  tons,  consisting  of  1,114,991  tons  of  new  crop  sugar  and 
675,631  tons  of  United  States  allotment  carried  over  from  1932; 
exports  to  other  countries,  1,000,000  tons  consisting  of  735,009  tons 
of  new  crop  sugar  and  264,991  tons  of  sugar  which  remains  segregated 
in  the  possession  of  the  Sugar  Export  Corporation  as  of  January  1, 
1933;  and  supplies  for  home  consumption,  150,000  tons. 

2.  Import  restrictions. — During  the  past  2  years  Cuba  has  adopted 
marked  increases  in  her  tariffs.  On  May  17,  1930,  an  executive 
decree  provided  for  marked  increases  in  the  rates  on  live  hogs,  sheep, 
goats,  and  a  long  list  of  meat  and  dairy  products,  the  rates  being 
appro.ximately  doubled.  On  February  5,  1931,  further  marked 
increases  in  the  Cuban  duties  were  decreed  on  a  wide  range  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products,  including  corn,  hay,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums, 
cherries,  grapes,  melons,  other  fresh  fruits,  dried  fruits,  live  hogs, 
live  sheep  and  goats,  fresh  pork,  lard,  bacon,  smoked  hams,  butter 
and  cheese.  In  March  1932  the  duties  on  many  vegetable  and 
animal  oils  including  coconut,  peanut,  palm,  and  cottonseed  oils  were 
raised  and  duties  were  imposed  on  certain  livestock  and  poultry  feeds 
formerly  duty  free.  Several  rates  of  duty  illustrative  of  the  height 
of  the  tariff  are  to  be  found  in  the  appendix.  Another  form  of 
protection  appeared  in  a  decree  effective  July  1,  1932,  which  made  it 
obligatory  to  include  a  minimum  of  10  percent  of  yuca  flour  in  the 
preparation  of  bread,  crackers,  etc. 
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It  is  noteworthy  that  Cuba  produces,  or  has  possibilities  of  producing!:, 
many  of  the  foretioing  products  on  a  scale  sufficient  to  make  the 
import  restrictions  of  genuine  significance  as  an  aid  to  agriculture. 
If  she  were  to  produce  more  of  these  herself  instead  of  importing  them, 
it  is  maintained,  Cuba  would  have  a  more  diversified  a"riculture  and 
would  avoid  the  hazards  of  a  one-crop  economy. 

3.  Fixed  price  for  milk. — By  a  decree  of  Xovember  23,  1931,  the 
larfre  pasteurizing  plants  of  Cuba  were  obliged  to  pay  dairy  farmers  a 
minimum  price  of  5  cents  a  liter  for  milk  (4.7  cents  a  quart).  This 
was  followed  by  a  decree  of  May  1,  1932,  fixing  a  minimum  price  of 
10  cents  a  liter  (9.5  cents  a  quart)  for  milk  sold  at  retail  in  Havana 
and  three  of  its  suburbs,  where  between  a  third  and  a  fourth  of  Cuba’s 
population  is  to  be  found. 


ARGENTINA 

Tlie  agriculture  of  Argentina,  like  that  of  Brazil  and  Cuba,  is  over¬ 
whelmingly  on  an  export  basis,  wheat,  corn,  linseed,  beef  and  other 
meats,  hides,  and  wool  being  exported  in  large  quantity.  These 
products,  in  contrast  to  coffee,  which  is  produced  mostly  within  the 
bounds  of  one  country,  and  sugar,  which  can  be  harvested  only  in 
such  quantity  as  a  relatively  few  processing  units  permit,  do  not  lend 
themselves  readily  to  control.  As  a  consequence,  the  agricultural 
price-maintenance  program  of  Argentina  is  a  comparatively  modest 
one.  Its  main  features  have  been  the  restriction  of  sugar  production, 
the  regulation  of  the  grain  exchanges,  and  the  restriction  of  imports. 

1.  Restriction  of  sugar  production. — Late  in  1928  the  Province  of 
Tucuman,  which  produces  about  80  percent  of  Argentina’s  sugar, 
enacted  a  law  limiting  the  output  of  each  mill  to  70  percent  of  its 
1926  production  and  imposing  a  prohibitive  tax  on  excess  output 
sold  in  the  domestic  market,  sugar  sold  for  export  being  exempt  from 
the  tax.  Sugar  ground  from  the  cane  of  small  independent  growers 
(those  producing  less  than  250  furrows  of  100  meters  length  each) 
was  also  exempted.  On  sugar  sold  in  the  domestic  market  a  small 
tax  was  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  costs  of  administra¬ 
tion. 

Concurrent  with  this  enactment,  the  Argentine  Government  set  up 
a  National  Sugar  C'ommission  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  all  sugar 
interests  in  the  country.  About  2  years  later  (February  1931)  this 
body  was  given  a  price-controlling  function,  enhancing  its  importance. 
A  Federal  decree  of  February  1931  directed  the  Commission  each 
month  so  to  adjust  the  import  duty  on  sugar  as  to  keep  the  price  of 
imported  refined  sugar,  laid  down  in  the  Argentine  market,  between 
11  centavos  gold  per  kilo  (4.8  cents  a  pound  at  par)  and  41  centavos 
jiaper  (7.9  cents  a  pound).  In  May  1931  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Sugar  C'ommission  an  agreement  was  reached  whereby  the 
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Provinop  of  Tuouinan  limited  the  production  of  sujriir  in  the  crop  year 
1931-32  to  278,000  metric  tons,  wliile  the  Provinces  of  Salta  and 
Jujuy  limited  their  output  to  a  total  of  90,000  metric  tons.  The 
distribution  of  sujrar  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Sugar  Producers’ 
C'hamher  of  ('‘ommerce;  a  committee  of  tlie  producers  was  to  assign 
grinding  (juotas  to  the  several  mills,  the  volume  of  production  being 
made  subject  to  the  issuance  of  grinding  permits.  In  December  1931 
it  was  reported  that  the  refiners  of  Tucuman  had  agreed  to  dispose  of 
103,000  metric  tons  of  surplus  sugar  within  the  next  3  years  and  to 
reduce  their  output  by  34,000  tons  each  year  (or  102,000  tons  for  the 
3  years).  Salta  and  Jujuy  agreed  to  corresponding  reductions.  The 
total  reduction  according  to  reports  early  in  1932  was  to  amount  to 
124,000  tons. 

2.  Supernsioii  of  the  yrahi  exchamjes. — Early  in  1932  the  Argentine 
Clovernment  undertook  through  direct  control  of  the  operations  of 
the  grain  futures  markets  to  insure  that  free  competition  should 
obtain  at  the  two  great  grain  trading  centers,  Buenos  Aires  and 
Rosario.  Two  decrees  effective  in  April  1932  set  forth  the  following 
measures;  (1)  extension  of  the  privilege  of  trading  on  the  grain 
exchanges  to  all  parties  interested  in  grain  production  or  marketing; 
heretofore  this  privilege  had  been  limited  by  the  e.xehanges  to  regular 
stockholders,  forming  a  comparatively  small  group;  (2)  complete 
publicity  of  the  details  (excepting  identity  of  operators)  of  all  trans¬ 
actions  on  the  grain  e.xehanges,  the  futures  markets  being  required  to 
publish  daily  a  summary  of  the  day’s  transactions,  specifying  the 
quantities,  prices,  and  dates  involved;  (3)  Government  representation 
on  the  eommittees  (of  the  exchanges)  which  daily  determine  the 
“fixation”  prices  received  by  farmers  under  the  “ price-to-be-fixed ” 
contracts;  and  (4)  registration  in  the  Office  of  Rural  Economy  of 
grain  sales  contracts  made  between  buyers  and  farmers. 

Agricultural  interests  were  particularly  concerned  with  the  method 
of  determining  the  “fixation”  prices.  Under  the  price-to-be-fixed 
method  of  sale,  common  in  Argentina,  the  farmer  receives  a  large 
advance  at  the  time  of  delivery  and  contracts  to  accept  as  the  price  of 
his  grain,  the  “fixation  ”  price  current  on  some  day  in  the  future,  which 
day  he  is  to  name.  The  fixation  price  is  determined  each  afternoon 
by  a  committee  of  each  grain  exchange,  this  price  being  an  average  of 
the  day’s  sales.  Because  a  very  few  exporters  handle  the  great  bulk  of 
the  Argentine  surplus  and  the  current  price  of  grain  is  often  fixed  after 
the  grain  itself  has  passed  into  their  hands,  it  was  contended  that  the 
grain  exchanges  of  Buenos  Aires  and  Rosario  were  being  influenced  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  grower. 

3.  Import  restrictions. —  Several  of  the  minor  agricultural  products 
of  Argentina  are  on  an  import  basis  for  the  country  as  a  whole  and  so 
are  susceptible  to  control,  in  matters  of  stipply  and  price,  through  the 
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restriction  of  imports.  Rice,  yerba  mate,  tobacco,  eggs,  and  certain 
dried  and  fresh  fruits  fall  in  this  class,  as  does  sugar  also  because  of 
the  additional  controls  applied  in  its  case. 

Some  of  the  duties  early  in  1933  were  as  follows  tin  gold  peso  jier 
kilo);  rice  0.25  (unhulled);  leaf  tobacco,  0.15  to  1.00  peso;  apples 
0.04  peso;  yerba  mate  0.05  peso  (for  processed);  and  sugar,  0.07 
(for  refined)  and  0.05  peso  (for  96°  and  less).  Further  information 
as  to  duties  will  he  found  in  the  appendi.x. 

From  March  1931  to  April  1932  seasonal  embargoes  were  employed 
in  connection  with  oranges,  lemons,  cherries,  plums,  apples,  pears, 
quinces,  ])eaches,  grapes,  and  melons,  to  keep  out  competitive  imports 
during  the  time  when  the  home-grown  produce  was  being  marketed. 

URUGUAY 

Agricultural  price-supporting  measures  in  Uruguay  include  govern¬ 
mental  purchase  of  wheat  at  a  fixed  price,  governmental  operation  of  a 
meat-packing  plant,  exemptions  from  fees  on  the  part  of  government- 
operated  port  facilities,  and  tariff  duties  on  agricultural  imports. 

1.  Government  intervention  and  price  firing  in  the  wheat  industry. — 
Since  August  1929  the  Government  has  several  times  come  to  the 
assistance  of  the  wheat  farmers  by  direct  purchases  of  wheat.  A 
law  of  August  6,  1929,  authorized  the  National  Administrative 
Council  to  purchase  up  to  30,000  tons  of  wheat  of  the  then  current 
crop  at  a  price  of  4.5  pesos  per  100  kilos  (SI. 2 1  a  bushel  at  the  then 
exchange).  Growers  who  had  sold  their  wheat  prior  to  July  1,  1929, 
were  given  a  bounty  to  compensate  them  for  having  received  less 
than  the  stipulated  4.5  pesos. 

On  Februarv'  7,  1930,  a  Wheat  Purchase  Act  was  passed  authorizing 
the  National  Council  during  the  next  5  years  to  purchase  surplus 
wheat  directly  from  farmers.  Purchase  prices  were  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Congress  each  year  with  the  assistance  of  a  cost-finding  committee; 
and  the  National  Council  was  to  set  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  wheat 
purchases  authorized.  Bounties  on  export  flour  amounting  to  at 
least  half  a  peso  per  kilo  (40  cents  a  barrel)  for  flour  ground  from 
legal-price  wheat,  were  also  provided,  in  case  the  price  of  wheat  at 
Buenos  Aires  was  less  than  the  Uruguayan  legal  price. 

In  accordance  with  this  act,  a  price  of  5  pesos  per  100  kilos  ($1.21 
a  bushel  exchange  as  of  February  1930)  at  the  seaboard  was  fixed  for 
export  wheat  of  the  1929-30  crop,  with  inland  prices  adjusted  to  this 
basis.  In  December  1931  the  Council  ordered  the  purchase  of  10,000 
metric  tons  of  wheat  at  a  price  of  5  pesos  per  hundred  kilos  (62  cents 
a  bushel,  exchange  as  of  December  1931),  with  the  stipulation  that 
no  more  than  367  bushels  should  he  purchased  from  each  farmer. 
Meanwhile,  in  Januaiy  1931  the  National  Council  prohibited  the 
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importation  of  foreign  wheat  so  long  as  the  price  of  native  wheat  in 
flomestic  markets  was  below  the  Uruguayan  fixed  price. 

2.  Aid  io  farmers  by  Government  enterprises. — In  1929,  in  line  with 
the  national  policy  of  industrial  nationalization  already  extended  to 
insurance,  railways,  electric  power  facilities,  and  port  services,  Uru¬ 
guay  inaugurated  a  national  meat  packing  servuce.  Operations  were 
begun  in  July  1929  with  rented  meat-packing  facilities.  At  first  only 
the  slaughter  of  cattle  and  sheep  for  home  consumption  was  under¬ 
taken,  but  toward  the  end  of  1929  the  export  of  chilled  meat  also  was 
begun.  The  plant  was  operated  by  a  Board  of  the  National  Frigori- 
fico,  collecting  its  own  revenues,  controlling  its  own  expenditures,  and 
taking  whatever  steps  of  expansion  or  retrenchment  it  deemed  wise. 
The  members  were  appointed  for  4-year  terms  by  the  National  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Council  and,  together  with  the  employees,  shared  in  the 
profits  according  to  rank  and  length  of  service.  At  the  close  of  1931 
the  Government  was  reported  operating  its  own  meat  packing  plant 
and  paying  slightly  higher  prices  for  cattle  than  the  other  frigorificos. 

Two  other  instances  of  support  to  agricultural  prices  on  the  part 
of  nationalized  services  may  be  cited  briefly.  Since  October  1928 
cereals  and  cereal  byproducts  exported  from  Uruguay  have  been 
exempted  from  slingage  fees  and  cranage  charges.  Indirect  aid 
tending  to  stabilize  agricultural  prices  is  furnished  by  the  National 
Insurance  Bank,  which  was  reported  in  1931  as  having  distributed 
$500,000  among  holders  of  frost-insurance  policies  after  a  late  cold 
wave. 

3.  Tories. — Among  the  relatively  few  agricultural  products  of 
Uruguayan  growth  for  which  the  tariff  is  of  importance  may  be 
mentioned  potatoes,  dutiable  at  0.04  peso  per  kilo;  yerba  mate,  0.01  to 
0.04  peso  per  kilo;  olive  oil,  0.1  peso  per  kilo;  wheat,  0.0135  peso  per 
kilo;  and  apples,  plums,  peaches,  and  pears,  dutiable  at  0.148  peso  per 
kilo.  These  rates  are  as  of  March  1933  and  include  seasonal  surtaxes 
which  became  effective  in  October  1931;  for  further  information  see 
appendix.  On  August  1,  1931,  legislation  complementary  to  the 
extension  of  the  1930  budget  authorized  the  President  to  apply  after  2 
months’  notice,  import  duties  of  48  percent  plus  surtaxes  of  14  percent 
to  all  importations  when  it  was  shown  that  similar  articles  were 
produced  in  Uruguay. 

MEXICO 

Both  State  and  National  Governments  in  Mexico  are  involved  in 
measures  undertaken  to  support  agricultural  prices.  Such  measures 
have  been  applied  to  such  export  crops  as  henequen  since  1912,  and 
fresh  vegetables  since  late  1932.  Henequen  ranks  first  among  the 
Jigricultural  exports  of  Mexico,  while  fresh  vegetables  vie  with  coffee 
for  second  place  on  the  list  of  agricultural  exports.  Some  agricultural 
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products  which  arc  both  produced  in  Mexico  and  imported  have 
received  price-raisinjr  aid  throufrh  the  medium  of  import  restrictions. 
Incomplete  information  at  hand  as  of  March  1933  indicates  also  that 
the  sugar  industry  has  been  brought  under  the  control  of  the  Federal 
(iovernment  through  a  special  organization  and  that  quotas  will  he 
applied  to  the  new  year’s  production. 

1.  luterrentiou  fn  the  heiiequen  indmtri/. — Government  intervention 
in  the  henequen  industry  for  controlling  supply  and  influencing  prices, 
has  been  a  more  or  less  important  feature  of  the  industry  from  as  earh’ 
as  1912.  When  the  present  organ  of  control,  the  Cooperative  Society 
of  Henequen  Producers  of  Yucatan,  was  formed  in  1925,  Mexico  was 
supplying  between  75  and  80  percent  of  the  world’s  exports  and  held  a 
commanding  position  in  the  United  States  market.  From  that  time 
on  the  percentage  supplied  by  Mexico  rapidly  diminished  until  in  1930 
it  stood  at  47  percent,  both  in  relation  to  world  markets  and  to  the 
United  States  market. 

The  Cooperative  Society  functions  practically  as  a  Government- 
controlled  semimonopoly  in  the  marketing  of  henequen,  and  its  activi¬ 
ties  are  bolstered  by  legislation  restricting  production.  Control  is 
divided  between  the  State  Government  of  Yucatan  and  the  National 
Government  of  Me.xico.  The  directing  committee  of  the  Cooperative 
Society,  made  up  of  three  counselors,  has  two  members  appointed  by 
the  State  of  Yucatan;  one  of  these  is  the  Constitutional  Governor  of 
Yucatan,  who  acts  as  president  of  the  council.  The  National  Govern¬ 
ment  exercises  control,  particularly  over  the  price  policy  of  the  society, 
through  the  Banco  de  Me.xico,  which  is  the  Me.xican  national  bank,  51 
percent  of  the  capital  stock  being  owned  by  the  Government. 

The  power  of  control  was  not  delegated  to  the  bank  but  arose  as  a 
result  of  its  credit  policy  toward  the  society.  The  society  maintains 
an  open  credit  account  with  the  Banco  de  Me.xico  on  which  it  draws 
up  to  three  fourths  of  the  amount  advanced  to  growers,  giving  the 
bank  a  mortgage  on  the  henecjuen  received  pending  the  eventual  sale 
of  the  fiber.  l"p  until  the  end  of  1929  this  arrangement  worked  out 
satisfactorily,  the  society  not  only  selling  all  of  its  stock  and  repaying 
the  loans  but  also  building  up  a  reserve  of  several  million  pesos.  How¬ 
ever,  the  fiber  market  experienced  a  sharp  decline  early  in  1930.  The 
Cooperative  Society  endeavored  to  maintain  the  price  of  henequen 
at  S  cents  per  pound,  c.i.f.  American  ports,  and  notwithstanding 
declining  jirices  and  increasing  stocks,  continued  to  make  a<lvances 
to  planters  at  a  level  based  on  the  quoted  c.i.f.  price.  As  a  result 
the  reserve  fund  was  soon  depleted.  Stocks  by  the  end  of  May  1930 
had  mounted  to  an  alarming  level  and  the  society  found  itself  unable 
to  finance  further  purchases.  In  order  to  protect  its  investment  the 
Banco  de  Mexico  took  over  the  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  society. 
The  c.i.f.  prices  were  immediately  reduced.  Large  sales  (amounting 
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to  about  ono  half  of  the  production  diiriiio;  the  period  covered),  were 
made  in  Aus;ust  1030  at  -l^ie  cents  per  pound  for  delivery  throug:h 
June  1931. 

Commencinjif  in  1030,  the  Government  of  the  State  of  Yucatan, 
where  some  07  i)ercent  of  the  total  Mexican  output  of  henequen  is 
grown,  has  taken  steps  to  curtail  production.  When  the  Banco  de 
Mexico  took  over  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  Cooperative  Society, 
the  Yucatan  Government  decreed  the  comj)lete  suspension  of  all 
])roduction  for  the  months  of  November  and  December  1930.  From 
January  through  March  1931  the  production  of  each  planter  was  re¬ 
stricted  to  80  percent  of  his  deliveries  during  1929,  when  production 
had  been  at  an  abnormally  low  level.  From  April  through  June  total 
suspension  was  again  imposed.  Production  at  80  percent  of  the  1929 
level  was  resumed  in  Jidj"  1931.  On  December  29, 1931,  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Yucatan  issued  a  decree  extending  the  80  percent 
restriction  through  1932. 

Practically  all  of  the  henequen  growers  of  Yucatan  belong  to  the 
Cooperative  Society,  which  purchases  the  fiber  from  the  planters  as 
produced  and  manages  its  storage  and  eventual  marketing.  Planters 
who  do  not  sell  through  the  society  must  pay  a  tax  in  addition  to  the 
regulating  export  tax.  The  price  paid  the  planter  is  nominally  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  advance  on  the  final  price,  and  the  balance  is  supposed 
to  be  distributed  to  the  planters  in  the  form  of  dividends. 

2.  Slate  control  of  the  shipment  of  fresh  vegetables  from  the  west  coast. — 
In  November  1932  the  State  of  Sinaloa  enacted  legislation  setting  up 
associations  of  agricultural  producers  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
marketing,  and  shortly  thereafter  the  State  of  Sonora  followed  suit. 
The  laws  of  these  two  States  brought  under  control  the  major  part  of 
the  important  west  coast  vegetable  industry  which  supplies  the  United 
States  market  with  tomatoes,  green  peas,  and  string  beans  in  the  winter 
and  early  s|)ring.  The  Wells  Fargo  and  Co.  Express,  S.A.,  was  desig¬ 
nated  in  both  States  as  sole  sales  agent  for  all  growers  and  shippers  of 
fresh  vegetables.  A  number  of  advisory  commissions,  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  growers,  assist  the  company  by  daily  fixing  a 
quota  for  the  total  number  of  cars  which  may  be  shipped  into  the 
United  States  without  glutting  the  market;  one  of  these  commissions 
represents  the  tomato  growers  of  Sinaloa,  one  rej)resents  those  of 
Sonora,  another  represents  the  pea  growers  of  Sinaloa,  and  so  forth. 
The  total  State  quotas  are  prorated  among  the  growers  by  a  centrally 
located  State  Agricultural  Confederation  to  which  the  growers’  com¬ 
missions  daily  report  their  total  quotas;  the  daily  prorations  of  the 
confederations  are  checked  by  a  separate  and  distinct  Vigilant  Body 
in  each  State  in  order  to  prevent  any  unfairness  in  the  allotment  of 
individual  quotas. 
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In  addition  to  its  inarkctin<r  control,  an  association  may  also  impose 
a  limitation  on  the  production  of  its  members,  when  it  believes  that 
the  normal  crops  will  result  in  seriouslj'^  lowered  prices. 

Althougrli  membership  in  the  associations  of  agricultural  producers 
is  not  compulsory,  producers  who  market  throufrli  them  receive  cer¬ 
tificates  with  each  shipment  which  are  accepted  by  the  State  Revenue 
Office  in  lieu  of  payment  of  the  refrular  production  taxes.  Once  they 
have  joined,  members  must  market  all  of  their  produce  through  the 
associations,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  confederations.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  growers  have  joined  the  associations. 

The  legislation  setting  up  these  elaborate  controls  also  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  production  financing  banks  to  make  advances  to 
the  producers  during  the  planting  and  growing  season. 

Various  charges  are  assessed  on  the  shipment  of  vegetables  from 
each  State.  These  include  commission  and  office  expenses  of  the 
express  company,  maintenance  cost  of  the  Agricultural  Confederation, 
and  cost  of  the  Production  Finance  Bank. 

3.  Import  restrictions, — There  has  been  a  marked  upward  trend  in 
the  Mexican  tariff  during  recent  years,  particularly  as  regards  com¬ 
modities  that  can  be  produced  in  Mexico.  Many  of  the  increases 
have  been  made  by  the  President,  acting  under  the  constitutional 
powers  vested  in  him  by  Congress.  Among  the  more  conspicuous 
agricultural  items  included  have  been  wheat,  corn,  flour,  dair}’’  prod¬ 
ucts,  eggs,  animal  fats  and  oils,  vegetable  fat  and  oils,  dried  fruit,  and 
fresh  fruit.  Early  in  1933  duties  on  some  of  these  were  as  follows  (in 
peso  per  kilo) :  Wheat,  0.10;  corn,  O.Oo;  olive  oil,  0.15  to  0.30;  cotton¬ 
seed  oil,  0.20  to  0.25;  and  lard,  0.23  to  0.35.  Details  as  to  these  rates 
and  some  others  will  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

In  March  1931  the  importation  of  all  varieties  of  wheat  was  pro¬ 
hibited  ostensibly  for  sanitary  reasons  but  also  as  a  j)rotection  against 
dumping.  In  August  1931  the  embargo  was  replaced  by  limited  im¬ 
portation  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Similarly  with  corn,  a  complete  end)argo  was  imposed  from  March  to 
July  1931  for  sanitary  reasons,  and  was  modified  by  permitting  im¬ 
portation  (after  July  1931)  subject  to  permits  issued  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

CHILE 

The  foreign  trade  position  of  Chile  is  rather  distinctive  among  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  insofar  as  agriculture  is  concerned,  her 
agricultural  imports  (for  1929  and  1930)  almost  balancing  her  agri¬ 
cultural  e.xports.  Import  restrictions  assume  an  importance,  from 
the  standpoint  of  price-raising  effects,  not  found  in  connection  with 
the  other  countries  of  Latin  America.  On  the  export  side  some  aid 
has  been  extended  through  export  bounties  and  through  direct  ])rice 
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flxinjr  l)y  a  central  board,  the  latter  aid  being  extended  also  to  some 
commodities  which  are  on  an  import  basis. 

1.  Tarijfs. — Chile  has  adopted  marked  increases  in  tariff  duties 
on  agricultural  ])roducts  during  the  past  few  years.  One  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  tariff  increases  adopted  has  been  the  application  of  the 
sliding  scale  principle  in  respect  to  certain  commodities,  whereby  the 
duties  are  shifted  upward  or  downward  in  accordance  with  changes 
in  the  domestic  price  level.  The  sliding  scale  system  has  been  applied 
to  wheat  since  January  1,  1931.  On  that  date  a  law  went  into  effect 
establishing  a  sliding  scale,  based  on  the  value  of  Chilean  wheat,  as 
follows  (conversions  to  United  States  currency  being  made  at  par): 
When  C’hilean  wheat  is  selling  at  40  pesos  per  quintal  ($1 .32  per  bushel) 
wheat  may  be  free  of  import  duties;  when  its  value  is  39  pesos  per 
quintal  ($1.29  per  bushel)  the  import  duty  will  be  1  peso  ])er  quintal 
(3.3  cents  per  bushel),  and  this  rate  of  duty  will  be  increased  1  peso 
])cr  quintal  (3.3  cents  per  bushel)  for  each  peso  per  (luintal  decline 
in  value.  In  addition  the  general  import  surtax  of  10  centavos  per 
quintal  (0.33  cent  ])er  bushel)  is  added  to  the  above  rates.  Of  the 
manner  in  which  this  restriction  of  imports  is  associated  with  other 
price-fi.xing  activities  of  the  Government,  more  will  be  said  below. 

The  duties  on  cattle,  horses,  mules,  donkeys,  sheep,  goats,  and 
hogs  are  also  based  on  the  sliding-scale  principle.  The  basic  rates  on 
all  of  these  animals  were  materially  increased  on  December  19,  1931. 
The  law  provides,  however,  that  the  rates  will  be  reduced  or  increased 
by  6  pesos  (73  cents)  per  head  in  accordance  with  each  centavo 
(0.122  cent)  of  fluctuation  below  or  above  the  average  selling  price 
of  cattle  on  the  hoof,  in  the  stock  yards  of  Santiago.  Further  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  tariffs  is  given  in  the  appendix. 

2.  Payment  of  ejrport  bounties  by  the  Agricultural  Export  Hoard. — 
In  December  1930  a  law  was  adoj)ted  providing  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  Agricidtural  Export  Board  with  authority  to  grant  premi¬ 
ums,  subsidies,  and  bounties  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  agricul¬ 
tural  exports.  The  board  was  also  given  price-fixing  powei’s;  the 
latter  are  discussed  separately  below  in  the  next  section.  The 
regulations  governing  the  payment  of  bonuses  on  exports  provided 
that  the  board  would  determine  the  products  upon  which  an  export 
bonus  would  be  paid  and  the  amounts  of  those  products  which  could 
be  exported.  The  law  provided  for  three  classes  of  bonuses,  as  follows : 
(1)  A  fixed  bonus  for  a  definite  period  of  time  to  be  used  preferably 
for  the  exportation  of  wine  and  malt;  the  board  reserved  the  right  to 
modify  the  amount  of  the  bonus  agreed  ui)on  for  these  products  in 
cases  where  the  purchaser  did  not  pay  the  producer  the  normal 
domestic  price.  (2)  Variable  bonuses  designed  to  <-over,  in  each  partic¬ 
ular  case,  the  difference  between  the  domestic  market  price  and  inter¬ 
national  quotations.  In  ctmiuH-tion  with  this  <'lass  of  bonus  the  board 
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each  year  was  tt)  fix  the  iniihinuin  prices  to  he  received  f)y  tlie  pro¬ 
ducer,  and  could  alter  the  nuinher  of  j)r«)ducts  alfeeted.  Bonuses  were 
paid  on  heans  and  were  planned  for  other  ])r(Hlucts;  but  lack  of  funds, 
it  is  said,  prevented  further  realization.  (3)  Special  honuses  to  en- 
courajre  trial  shipments  of  agricultural  products  to  new  markets. 

3.  Prlct  fix'uKj. — In  addition  to  its  functions  in  connection  with  the 
export  market,  the  Ajrricidtural  Ex|)ort  Board  was  <riven  important 
powers  in  connection  with  prices  in  the  domestic  market.  Broad 
authority  was  conferred  upon  it  to  issue  rejrulations  desi<;ned  to 
holster  and  maintain  agricultural  prices  in  ('Idle. 

One  <tf  the  primary  objects  of  the  law  estahlishinjr  the  Ajrricultural 
Export  Board  was  to  insure  that  wheat  jrrowers  by  October  1931 
would  not  receive  less  than  40  ])esos  per  (pnntal  ($1.32  per  bushel) 
f.o.h.  .Santiafro.  This  wais  accom|)lished  by  the  slidinjr-scale  tariff 
arran<rement  discussed  above.  On  January  1,  1931,  the  Afrricultural 
Export  Ifoiird,  in  afrreement  with  the  ndllei's’  associations,  fixed  the 
basic  scale  of  minimum  prices  to  he  paid  by  the  millers  for  domestic 
wheat  sit  30  pesos  per  (piintal  ($1.19  per  bushel)  for  February  1931 
with  an  increase  of  O.oO  centavo  per  (piintal  ($0,010  per  bushel)  for 
each  succ(‘(‘din«r  month  until  the  price  reached  the  desired  minimum  of 
40  jiesos  per  (piintal  ($1.32  per  bushel)  in  October  1931.  Further 
incirases  of  the  ])rice  were  to  be  checked  by  free  admission  of  imports 
once  the  price  had  reached  this  point. 

The  jirice-fixiii"  powers  of  the  board  arose  from  a  provision  to  the 
effect  that  the  board  should  fix  each  a<rricultural  season  the  minimum 
prices  to  be  r(‘ceived  by  the  jiroducer  for  all  products  upon  which  it 
decided  to  pay  an  export  bounty.  The  President  of  the  Hepublic,  by 
the  law  of  December  19,  1930,  was  also  authorized  to  determine  the 
relation  that  sliould  exist  betw('en  the  prices  of  a<rricultural  products 
and  their  derivatives  and  to  fix  the  relation  betw(*en  the  wholesale  and 
retail  sellinjr  |)rices.  In  September  1932  the  board  underwent  some 
minor  chanfr(‘s  with  the  enactment  of  a  new  law;  it  was  renamed  the 
C'ommissariat  of  Subsistence  and  Prices  and  was  authoriz('(l  to  inter¬ 
vene  in  the  retail  trade  in  connection  with  any  commodity  in  common 
use. 
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Predict 


CUBA  •/ 


PMot  par 

100  klloa 


D.  I.  dollari 
par  100  Iba. 


J«rk«d  bMf . I  20.00  t  9.07 

fftitcdpork . t  14.^  I  6.93 

Urd . jb/  •/  I9a32  si/  S/ 

Co&d«Qt«d  Milk . at  9*70  t  2.99 

. a . a . :c/  26.60  te/  12.06 

llar^rlDt  ud  elMaar^rln*  ^ . :e/  ^).00  :c/  IB.lU 

Ble«:  :  < 

(a)  Oohullad  la  It*  aatural  atat*.  .60  :e/  .27 

(b)  ?all*d  or  ••Ql-h*all*d . *90  :£/  .^1 

fh*At,  ^re**  w*iidit . :  .32  :  *1^9 

yiaat  flour,  crex  a>ld>t . . . tW  .91  ?•/  .**13 

^  Bat**  upellcabl*  to  lapert*  fr«aSiMtelt*d^Btat**:  the  latter  fora  th* 
^•at  balk  of  th*  I'spert  trad*  of  Cuba,  b^  !*••  tar*  allovaac*  of  12  porcoat 
of  rroo*  w*l4^t.  c/  Blu*  eoBouaptloo  taiT^of  1  coat  a  poaad.  ^  lacludlac 
*Bllk  eoBtalalne  aatorlal*  forol^a  to  th*  aatural  co*vo*ltl70  of  nllk,  cscopt 
for  thoaldltloa  of  covaoa  oalt  and  **ie*tabl*  eolerlar  material.  Flu* 
coB*aLytloB  tai  of  $0.39  B*r  100  poMd*.  ^ 


Imcort  duty 

F**o  par  I  U.  5.  dollar* 


Cora . : 

Wheat . : 

Sucar . : . { 

Ollr*  oil:  I 

fal^lac  vlth  th*  lor&adlat*  eoa-  : 

talaar  up  te  90  kilo*  (110  lb*.)  •  : 

(1)  la  cakk*  of  wood  or  la  tlo*....i 

(2)  Xa  flaak*  of  claat . : 

felc^ac  with  th*  Imadlat*  eoa- 
talc*r  oor*  than  90  klle*  (110  lb*. )i 

I 

la  car-taak* . x 

Cott«a**«d  oil:  : 

la  tank  ear*  or  tank  ▼****!* . 

Walihiny  with  th*  I'W)*!!*!*  coa-  : 

talner  more  than  90  kilo* . : 

Coeoaut  in^aa**.  erud*.  woifthlar  with  : 

the  I'^.adiat*  eoat'lner  r^re  than  : 

90  kilo*  (110  lb*.) . t 

tardt  : 

In  tank  ear* . : 

la  obhr  eoataiyr* _ ^  i 

^  Flaw  wurtax  or  'S  percaat  of  Cn*au|yr 
aaty.  Coaversl^a*  ^<1*  op  >>at**  ••A 


m'  ero*.  kilo  ;%/p.r  100  11*. 

0.05  I 

o.e£ 

.10  1 

1.32 

.18  1 

2.38 

.20  i 

2.0» 

.30  1 

3.96 

•  15  « 

1.98 

For  act  kilo  : 

.U  1 

1.32 

.20  i 

2.  (3* 

Per  KTO*.  kilo  : 

•  ^  s 

3.30 

.15  1 

1.98 

For  net  kilo  : 

- n?  . 

3.04 

Par  (Tea.  kilo  t 

-  •  .V  : 

i*.2b 

loBort  duty 

Chllaaa  pwo*  V  U.  f.  dollar* 


Cattl* . :a/W  8^.00  la/c/  9^74 

:a/  Per  kilo  For  100  1^. 

Blc*.  ^0**  weight . t  O.20  i  l.bb 

tu^r . t  .20  >  1.69 

Wheat .  .147  nidlar  Slldlar  *cal* 

W  Flaw  awnM  ot  lo  paaaa  p*r  io;>  ^ro**  kllea*  a^lvaleat  u  ^9  ee^t*  per 
Too  pou:^*  la  Valted  itate*  currency.  ^  Aalnal*  laported  by  •**  or  by  th* 
t>a****  of  th*  Cordillera  la  th*  Froelace*  of  Tarapaca.  ABtofa|9i*ta  and  Ata- 
caaa.  or  by  any  pa**  la  which  there  1*  a  railroad  la  ooeratlca.  will  be  eub* 
Ject  to  aa  additional  duty  of  90  percent.  Th*  total  d«ty  which  cattle  :&u*t 
pay.  eubjeet  to  thl*  additional  duty,  will  be  reduced  by  12  ceeo*  for  each 
9  ceatawo*  that  the  price  of  llw*  aalmal*  la  the  Saatlaeo  raarket*  rleee  ebow* 
one  peeo  per  kilo,  but  la  ao  ea*e  ehall  the  duty  be  leee  than  12  peeoe  per 
head,  e/  Include*  eurtax  of  99  cent*  ’^er  100  pouade.  ^  When  ehoat  1*  eelllac 
at  UO  peeo*  or  more  per  100  kilo*  It  ie  free  of  duty;  when  Ite  price  It  39 
peoo*.  the  laport  duty  1*  1  rold  peeo  per  100  kilo*  (9i  cent*  per  100  Ibe.)* 
and  thl*  rat*  of  duty  1*  lLcr*a*ed  1  pe*o  for  oach  p**o  of  d*clla*  la  price. 


PAN  AMERICAN  UNION  NOTES 

THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 

THK  (l()vornin<r  Hoard  of  the  Pan  American  I’nion  met  on  May  :il, 
His  Exeelleney  Dr.  Adrian  Keoinos,  Minister  of  (Inatemala  and 
vice  eliairman  of  the  Board,  presidinj;  in  the  absence  of  the  eliairman. 

The  program  for  the  Seventh  International  Conference  of  American 
States,  to  be  held  in  Montevideo  ne.xt  December,  was  presented  by  the 
committee  in  cliarfie  of  its  i)reparation  and  nnanimonsly  approved. 
It  will  he  found  in  fnll  on  pa<res  .T4h  to  ~}")7  of  this  issue. 

The  acting  chairman  then  offered  the  following  resohition,  which 
was  immediately  ado|)ted: 

WtuTi'as  tlic  sottU'iiicnt  of  tlie  difforc'iifcs  botwiH'ii  the  R<'pul)lif.s  of  Colombia 
and  IVni  givos  rise  to  ])rofound  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  -American  nations; 

The  CJoverniiiK  Board  of  the  Pan  -American  Union  resolves  to  congratidate 
the  Governments  of  Colombia  and  Pern  on  the  restoration  of  i)eace  and  on  their 
example  of  atlherence  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  -American  international 
l)olicy  by  having  reccnir.se  to  iH-acefid  means  to  -settle  their  ditferences- 

In  compliance  with  a  recpiest  of  the  (lovernment  of  (''bile,  the  Thinl 
Pan  American  Highway  C'ongress  which  was  to  have  met  in  that 
country  in  was  postponed  by  the  (loverning  Board,  the  date  to 
he  fixed  by  the  aforementioned  (lovernment. 

COLUMBUS  MEMORI.AL  LIBRARY 

XaiioiKtl  Libraries  of  Aryeutiua,  ('bile,  ami  Colombia. — The  National 
Library  of  Argentina  has  published  its  annual  report  for  1932,  showing 
an  increase  of  about  19,(100  hooks  and  pamphlets,  of  which  l,r)72 
were  actpiired  by  purchase,  3,100  by  deposit,  and  the  rest  by  gift. 
The  periodical  files  include  144  dailies  and  1,3")!  magazines.  The 
entire  collection  totals  270,477  volumes.  During  the  year  the  library 
was  used  by  9r),000  readers,  who  considted  140,000  books. 
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In  an  effort  to  increase  the  size  and  scope  of  tlie  library  the  Director, 
Sehor  Gustavo  Martinez  Zuviria,  has  asked  all  citizens  of  the  nation 
and  the  4,000  Kotaiy  Clubs  in  Arfrentina,  I'ru^uay,  and  Paraguay 
for  donations  of  hooks.  Several  thousand  volumes  have  already  come 
into  the  library  through  this  channel,  including  a  collection  sent  by 
the  President  of  Para"uay,  St>nor  Don  Eusebio  Ayala. 

The  annual  report  of  the  National  Library  of  Chile  for  1932  shows 
a  marked  increase  for  the  past  5  years  in  the  size  of  its  collection 
and  in  the  numher  of  readers.  The  circulation  of  the  library  has 
doubled,  for  in  1928,  121,2()r)  readers  consulted  135, 30()  hooks,  while 
in  1932,  209,781  readers  used  308,480  hooks.  New  hooks  to  the 
nund)er  of  0,858  were  added  to  the  library  in  1932. 

Plans  for  the  erection  of  the  new  National  Library  of  Colond)ia 
have  been  completed.  According  to  the  architect,  Senor  Alberto 
Wills,  the  building  will  he  of  Spanish  Renaissance  style,  with  jirovi- 
sion  for  500,000  volumes.  It  will  have  four  floors,  and  be  completely 
modern  in  its  apj)ointments,  containing  a  music  room  and  a  radio 
station.  Funds  for  the  erection  of  the  building,  which  will  be  locatetl 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Parque  de  la  Independeneia,  were  derived 
from  the  “  Kegii*  generale  de  chemins  de  fer”  loan. 

('hUdreu's  Week  in  Kcuador. — As  part  of  the  celebration  of  National 
C'hildren’s  Week  in  Ecuador  last  December,  a  delegation  of  students 
visited  the  Municipal  Library  and  Museum  of  Guayaquil.  In  his 
address  of  welcome,  Senor  Carlos  Matamoros  Jara,  Director  of  the 
Library,  described  the  collaboration  between  the  Library  and  Museum, 
and  the  e.xcellent  exhibits  in  the  Museum. 

Women  uriters  In  Argentina.  The  third  exposition  of  works  by 
Argentine  women  writers  was  held  the  latter  ])art  of  last  year  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Cultural  Committee  of  the  Club  del  Progreso. 
One  hundred  twenty-one  Argentine  women  exhibited,  representing  all 
fields  of  literature.  Among  the  addresses  given  in  connection  with 
the  exposition  were  two  on  poetry,  one  discussing  contemporaneous 
jioetry  by  women,  given  by  Sehorita  Maria  Raquel  Adler,  the  other, 
dealing  with  descriptions  of  scenery  in  Argentine  i)oetry,  by  Senora 
de  Zalazar  Pringles. 

Cora-^  y  caretax,  of  Buenos  Aires,  has  announced  the  winnei-s  of  its 
second  annual  literary  contest  for  women.  The  first  prize  was  unani¬ 
mously  awarded  to  Maria  Beatriz  Es|)indola  for  Como  xe  hace  nn 
Utemto,  the  second  to  Warna  Dani  for  Lei  caxa  de  lax  solteronax,  and 
the  third  to  Zulema  Gonzalez  for  Zalde. 

Hook  fair  in  Mexico. — The  Me.xican  Book  Exposition  and  Fair, 
recently  conducted  by  the  Direccidn  General  de  Accidn  Civica 
(General  Bureau  of  Civic  Activities)  under  the  patronage  of  the  mayor 
of  the  Federal  District,  was  held  at  the  National  Engineering  J^chool. 
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The  sifrnifieance  of  the  many  interesting  exhibits  as  an  expression  of 
national  eulture  won  for  the  exposition  the  approval  of  intellectual  and 
eoinmercial  organizations.  Sehor  Luis  Castillo  Ledon,  Director  of  the 
National  Museum,  prepared  an  exhibit  containing  publications  of  the 
Museum,  some  of  them  100  years  old.  Sehor  Enrique  Fernandez 
Ledesma,  Director  of  the  National  Library,  sponsored  a  collection  of 
rare  books  and  examples  of  magnificent  bindings  from  the  shops  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Library.  Several  booksellers  exhibited  works  by 
national  and  foreign  authors,  aneient  as  well  as  modern,  which  book- 
lovers  might  acquire. 

AVw'  Lihrar;i  in  liuenos  Airei<. — One  of  the  important  objectives  of 
the  “Asociacion  Paul  Oroussae”,  recently  founded  by  Sehor  Tomas 
Vignatti  in  Buenos  Aires  to  honor  the  great  historian  and  librarian, 
has  been  realized  in  the  opening  of  a  library  on  June  24,  1933,  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  his  death.  The  library  will  have  a  reading 
room  for  adults  and  another  for  children,  where  monthly  conferences 
will  be  held.  The  association  also  intends  to  furnish  food  and  clothing 
to  needy  ehildren. 

Literary  contest  announced. — La  rei'ista  ainerlcana  de  liuenos  Aires 
has  announced  the  rules  for  its  Concurso  ibero-americano  de  norelas. 
The  competition  is  o|)en  to  all  writers  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
living  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  first  prize  will  be  400  Argen¬ 
tine  |)aper  pesos,  and  the  second  100  pesos,  both  winners  also  to  be 
given  a  percentage  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales.  There  will  be  five 
other  prizes.  The  contest  closes  November  30,  1933,  and  the  award 
will  he  announced  on  January  31,  1934.  Further  information  may  be 
obtained  from  Senor  V.  Lillo  Catalan,  Director  de  “La  Revista 
Americana  de  Buenos  Aires”  (C’oncurso  I-A-D-N),  Avenida  Presi- 
dente  R.  Saenz  Pena  ")30,  Buenos  Aires,  Republica  Argentina. 

Hooks  from  Brazil. — An  important  accpiisition  to  the  Library  during 
recent  weeks  was  a  collection  of  34  volumes  of  Brazilian  literature, 
forwarded  by  the  National  Library  of  Brazil.  In  this  group  are  works 
by  Rodrigo  Octavio,  Medeiros  e  Albuquenpie,  Machado  de  Assis, 
Monteiro  I.K)bato,  (Ira^a  Aranha,  Ruy  Barbosa,  and  Joiio  Pandia 
('alogeras.  The  shipment  included  Seyunda  viaejem  do  liio  de  Janeiro 
a  Minas  Oeraes  e  a  Se'io  Pardo  (1822),  by  Augustin  de  Saint  Hilaire, 
translated  by  Affonso  de  E.  Taunay;  (>  Tupi  na  geoyraphia  nacional, 
by  Theodoro  Sampaio,  1928;  Ilistoria  do  Amazonas,  by  Arthur  Cezar 
Ferreira  Reis;  Vocabulario  (iaucfio,  by  Rocpie  Callage,  1928  edition; 
Baga  e  assimilagdo,  by  Oliveira  Vianna;  Onomastica  geral  da  geographia 
brasileira  (3.“  ed.  da  “Nomenclatura  geographica  peculiar  do  Brasil”) 
by  Bernardino  Jose  de  Souza;  and  0  matuto  cearense  e  o  caboclo  do 
Para,  by  Jose  (’arvalho. 
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Recent  acqni-sitions. — Otlier  additions  to  the  library  diirinir  the  past 
month  are  as  follows: 

Drrecho  interuactonal  ptiblico,  por  Antonio  Sancliez  de  Biistuinntite  y  Sirvi'^n. 
tlulmna.  Castas  y  ci'a.,  1933.  tonio  1. 

Tourist  guide,  Panama:  bridge  of  the  Americas,  puhlislu'd  by  the  Panama 
association  of  coininorco.  Panama,  Ciovcrnmcnt  printing  office  (1933?)  282  p. 

illus.,  fold,  mails.  23' -j  cm. 

Sobre  el  indio  ecualoriano  y  su  incor/mracion  al  medio  nacional  [por]  Moise.s 
Saenz.  Mexico,  Publicaciones  de  la  Secretaria  de  educacidn  publica,  1933. 
195  p.  illus.  23  cm. 

Sobre  el  indio  fteruano  y  su  incorporacion  al  medio  nacional  [por]  Moises  Saenz. 
Mexico,  Publicaciones  de  la  St'cretaria  de  educacidn  publica,  1933.  310  p. 

illus.  23  cm. 

Juan  dodoy;  o  el  descubrimienlo  de  Chaiiarcillo,  1832-  10  de  mayo-  1932.  Val¬ 
paraiso,  Imprenta  Victoria,  1932.  2  v.  19  cm. 

/Irnzif,  resources,  po.ssibilities,  development  .  .  .  Rio  de  .laneiro,  1932.  222  p. 

plates  (part,  col),  maps  (part,  col.),  tables,  diagrs.  (part,  col.)  27  cm. 

Kl  gobierno  de  don.  Manuel  Montt,  1851-01  [por]  .\lbert  Edwards.  .Santiago, 
Chile,  Editorial  Nascimento,  1932.  493  p.  U)'-*  cm. 

HI  adrenimiento  de  Portalcs  [por]  Aurelii)  Diaz  Meza.  Santiago  [Imp.  I'nivcr- 
sitaria)  1932.  240  p.  19'->cm.  (Ediciones  Ercilla-contemporaneos,  ano  I,  n."  4.) 

Ifistoria  de  la  conquista  de  la  Ilabana  (mr  los  ingleses  seguida  de  Cuba  y  su 
gobierno,  por  Pedro  .1.  tSuiteras,  introduccidn  de  Herminio  Ported  Vila.  Habana, 
Cultural,  s.a.,  1932.  270  p.  20  cm.  (Coleccidn  de  libros  cubanos,  vt)l.  xxxi.) 

L’Ainerica  del  sud  ed  il  suo  de.stino  politico  [per]  Ettore  Viola.  [.Santiago  de 
Chile,  Editorial  Nascimento,  1932.)  294  p.  H)'-*  cm. 

Xew  inajia/.ines,  or  th*>se  received  for  the  first  time,  are  as  follows: 

Serricio  iuformatiro  fteruano:  boletln  .semanal  de  noticias  para  los  iwriddicos 
del  pais  y  extranjer»>s.  Lima,  1933.  4  p.  34  x  22'2  cm.  No.  8,  20  de  febrero 

de  1933.  Weekly.  Editor:  Lucas  Oyague.  .\ddre.ss:  .\partado  1750,  Lima, 
Peru. 

(Inardia  nacional;  drgano  del  ejercito  de  Nicaragua.  Managua,  1933.  30  p. 

ports.  25'2  X  17'->  cm.  Vol.  1,  ano  1,  marzo  de  1933.  Monthly.  Editor:  (Iral. 
.\nastasio  Somorza.  .\ddress:  Cuartel  (Jeneral,  Campo  de  Marte,  Managua, 
D.N. 

lierista  da  Socieilade  de  gcograpbiu  do  Uio  de.  Janeiro.  Rio  de  .laneiro  [1932|. 
71  p.,  plates.  27  x  17|->  cm.  Tomo  xxxiv,  1929  (I"  semastre).  Semi-annually. 
PJditor:  Lindolpho  Xavier.  Adilress:  Pra^a  15  de  Novembro,  101-2'*,  Rio  de 
.laneiro,  Brasil. 

Vl\o:  revista  bimestre  ile  la  .\cadeniia  ciominican.'i  de  la  historia.  .Santo 
Domingo,  1933.  24  p.  29x21  cm.  Primer  fasclculo,  enero  y  fel)rero,  ano  1933. 

Bimonthly.  .Address:  .\cad<*mia  liominicana  de  la  historia,  .Santo  Domingo, 
Repiiblica  Dominicana. 

Colombia:  revista  mensile  illustrata.  Roma,  1933.  21  p.  31  x  21^2  cm. 

.Vnno  1,  num.  1,  marzo  1933.  Monthly.  Editor:  (lustavo  Santos.  Addre.ss: 
Via  Oglio,  2,  Rom  i,  Italia. 

Hegistro  municipal;  orgaiio  oficial  del  miinicipiodc  Bogota.  Bogota,  1933.  p. 
[33]-(j4.  illus.  27!'2  X  20!.2  cm.  .Ano  liii,  numero  2,  31  de  enero  1933.  Weekly. 
Editor:  .Aljel  Boteni.  .Address:  .Apartado  2501,  Bogotd,  Colombia. 
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ACTION  BY  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  ON  THE  LETICIA 
CONTROVERSY 

Oil  May  25,  1933,  the  representatives  of  Colombia  and  Peru  at 
(leneva  accepted  the  procedure  recommended  by  the  Council  of  the 
Ijiuifiue  of  Nations  for  putting  into  effect  the  recommendations  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  report  which  it  had  adopted  on  March  18,  1933,^  looking 
toward  a  solution  of  the  Leticia  incident.  Accordingly  hostilities 
have  ceased,  and  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the 
League  is  to  administer  the  disputed  territory  pending  a  final  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  controversy  through  negotiation  between  the  two  nations. 
A  resolution  congratulating  Colombia  and  Peru  was  passed  by  the 
(loverning  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Cnion  on  May  31;  it  is  repro¬ 
duced  on  page  591  of  this  issue. 

At  the  opening  of  the  meeting  of  the  League  Council  the  Hon. 
Sean  Lester,  chairman  of  the  advisory  committee  on  the  Leticia 
(piestion,  made  the  following  report,  which  was  broadcast  from  the 
League’s  radio  station  and  is  reproduced  as  taken  down  in  Washington: 

The  Council  will  rcineinber  that  at  it.s  ineetiiiK  of  March  18  it  adojjted  uiiaiii- 
inously  a  report  under  .\rticle  XV',  Paragraph  4,  of  the  Covenant  concerning  the 
dispute  between  Colombia  and  Peru.  The  representative  of  Colombia  voted 
for  the  report.  The  representative  of  Peru  was  not  in  a  position  to  do  so.  On  the 
same  day  the  Council  appointed  an  .\dvi.sory  Committee  to  watch  the  situation 
and  to  assi.st  the  Council  in  the  performance  of  its  (hities  under  .\rticle  IV, 
Paragraph  4,  and  help  the  members  of  the  League  for  the  same  jiurpose  to  concert 

'  In  its  report  of  March  is.  I'.fW.  Ihc  ('oiincil  mailu  the  following  recommemlations: 

I.  Seeing  that  the  situation  resulting  from  the  presence  of  Peruvian  forces  in  Colombian  territory  is 
incompatible  with  the  i>rincii)les  of  international  law,  with  those  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 
and  of  the  Pact  of  Paris,  which  are  binding  on  the  two  Parties,  ami  to  which  the  settlement  of  the  dispute 
must  conform; 

.\nd  that  it  is  nece.s.sary  to  establish  as  speedily  as  ixxssible  a  situation  in  harmony  with  those  principles; 
Vncl  that,  moreover,  the  iioverninent  of  Colomhia  has  accei)te<l  the  proixtsals  made  hy  the  Council  in 
its  telegram  dated  January  2fith,  lit:};!,  to  the  effect  that  the  strictest  firecautions  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
any  violation  of  Peruvian  territory  and,  in  iirooeeiling  to  the  re-establishment  of  order,  the  t'olomhian 
authorities  .should  show  the  re(|uisile  moderation: 

Hrrommendu  Ihf  compifte  fFacuattnn  hgthr  Pfru'ian  Forces  ol  the  territorn  contoined  in  the  Leticia  Trapezium, 
and  the  u  ithdraical  of  all  support  from  the  Ferurians  who  hare  occupied  that  area. 

1.  .'seeing  that  the  Council  has  recognir.c*!  the  necessity  for  negotiations  on  the  basis  of  the  Treaties  in 
force  between  the  Parties  for  the  purpo.se  of  discussing  all  the  problems  outstanding  and  the  best  manner 
of  reaching  a  solution  of  them  which  .shall  be  just,  lasting,  and  sati.sf  ictory; 

And  that  the  di.staission  of  these  problems  will  include  the  examination  of  any  legitimate  Peruvian 
interests: 

liecommends  that  the  ne, filiations  he  he.ijun  and  carried  oat  with  all  eipcdition,  as  soon  as  suitable  measures 
shall  hare  been  taken  to  carry  out  the  first  recommendathm.  ("Tile  .VIouthly  ,'tumm:iry  of  the  League  of 
.Vations",  March,  I'.kO.) 
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liieir  action  and  their  attitude  ainonn;  themselves  and  non-inemljei  states.  In 
the  course  of  its  disciis.sions  the  Advisory  Committee  thought  it  saw  the  possibility 
of  bringing  the  parties  to  agreement  on  a  procedure  for  carrying  out  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Council.  Long  negotiations  took  place  and  on  the  tenth  of 
May  I  was  in  a  |K)sition  to  present  to  the  i)artics  a  document  containing  the  pro¬ 
cedure  recommended  by  the  .Advisory  Committee  for  putting  into  effect  the 
recommendations  proposed  by  the  Council  in  the  report  which  it  adopted  on 
March  18,  1933.  The  procedure  is  now  submitted  to  the  Council,  and  I  will 
read  the  agreement  containing  the  text,  as  follows: 

“  The  .Advisory  Committee  recommends  the  governments  of  Colombia  and  Peru 
to  adopt  the  following  procedure  for  putting  into  effect  the  recommendations 
embodied  in  the  rei)ort  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  on  March 
18  in  order  to  avoid  any  incident  that  might  aggravate  the  relations  between 
the  two  countries: 

“  1.  The  Governments  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  and  the  Republic  of  Peru 
accept  the  recommendations  approved  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations 
at  its  meeting  on  March  18,  1933,  under  the  terms  of  .Article  XV’  Paragraph  4  of 
the  Covenant  and  declare  their  intention  to  comi)ly  with  tho.se  recommendations. 

“2.  The  Council  shall  appoint  a  commi.ssion  which  is  to  be  at  Leticia  within  a 
jUTiod  not  exceeding  thirty  days.  The  Peruvian  forces  in  that  territory  shall 
withdraw  immediately  upon  the  commission’s  arrival  and  the  commission,  in  the 
name  of  the  government  of  Colombia,  shall  take  charge  of  the  administration  of 
the  territory  evacuated  by  those  forces. 

“3.  For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  order  in  the  territory  which  it  is  to  admin¬ 
ister,  the  commission  shall  call  upon  military  forces  of  its  own  selection  and  may 
attach  to  itself  any  other  elements  it  may  deem  necessary. 

“4.  The  commission  shall  have  the  right  to  decide  all  questions  relating  to  the 
l»erformance  of  its  mandate.  The  commission’s  terms  of  office  shall  not  exceed 
one  year. 

“5.  The  Parlies  shall  inform  the  .Advisory  Committee  of  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations  of  the  method  whereby  they  ])ro|M)se  to  proci*ed  to  the  nego¬ 
tiations  contemplated  in  No.  2  of  the  recommendations  of  March  18,  1933,  and 
the  committee  shall  report  to  the  Council  accordingly. 

“6.  The  C(»uncil  of  the  League  of  Nations  reminds  the  Parties  that  it  has 
declared  itself  ready  to  lend  its  good  offices  at  the  request  of  either  Party  in  case 
of  disagreement  as  to  any  point  either  of  procedure  or  of  substance  which  may 
retiuire  attention  from  the  developments  in  the  dispute.  The  Council  feels  that 
it  could  not  neglect  to  concern  itsc-lf  with  the  development  of  the  controversy. 

“7.  The  government  of  the  Rei)ublic  of  Colombia  will  take  upon  itself  the 
exjK'iises  involved  by  the  working  of  the  commission  and  the  administration  of 
the  territory  to  which  the  mandate  conferred  on  the  commission  relates. 

“8.  In  conse(juencc  of  the  acceptance  of  the  fort*going  proposals  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  Colombia  and  Peru  shall  give  the  necessary  orders  for  all  acts  of  hos¬ 
tility  to  cease  on  either  side  and  for  the  military  forces  of  each  country  to  remain 
strictly  within  its  frontiers. 

“The  undersigned  representatives  of  the  governments  of  Colombia  and  Peru 
iccept  on  behalf  of  their  governments  the  procedure  for  putting  into  effect  the 
/‘ecommendations  proposed  by  the  Council  in  the  report  which  it  adopted  on 
March  18,  1933,  in  the  form  proposed  by  the  .Advisory  Committee  aiul  approved 
by  the  Council  at  its  meeting  of  May  25,  1933.  They  recognize  that  the  meaning 
of  certain  points  in  this  procedure  is  defined  in  the  annexed  letters  dated  May 
25,  1933,  addressed  by  the  President  of  the.Advisory  Committee  with  theapproval 
of  the  Council  to  the  two  above-mentioned  governments 
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“In  faith  whereof  tlie  present  instrument  has  been  drawn  up  in  three  copies, 
one  for  tlje  >{overninent  of  Coloinl)ia,  anotiier  for  the  government  of  Peru  and 
tiie  tliird  to  i)e  deposited  witli  the  Secretariat  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

“  Done  at  Geneva,  May  25,  1933.’’ 

Tliis  document  is,  as  you  will  observe,  accompanied  by  a  letter  which  I  have 
l>een  authorized  by  the  committi'e  to  address  to  the  representatives  of  Colombia 
and  Peru.  It  is  to  the  following  effect; 

“  The  committee  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman  desires  me  to  place 
on  rec»)rd  for  the  information  of  your  government  certain  commentaries  on  the 
agreement  which  has  now  happily  Ihh'h  come  to  between  the  governments  of  Peru 
and  Columbia.  In  Paragraph  2  of  that  agreement  it  is  stated  that  the  Peruvian 
forces  which  are  at  Leticia  will  evacuate  that  territory  as  soon  as  the  commission 
arrives  on  the  spot.  The  committee  understands  that  the  Columbian  forces 
which  have  occui)ied  Giiepi  and  other  posts  on  the  Peruvian  bank  of  the  Putumayo 
will  evacuate  tho.se  posts  simultaneously  with  the  evacuation  by  the  Peruvian 
forces  of  Leticia  and  will  hand  them  over  to  the  Peruvian  Government. 

“Article  3.  The  commission  shall  call  upon  military  forces  of  its  own  selection 
and  may  attach  to  itself  any  other  elements  it  may  deem  necessary  for  the  pur- 
|M>.se  of  maintaining  order  in  the  territory  which  it  has  to  administer.  The 
committee  understand  that  the  commission  will  itself  l)e  judge  of  the  numlH'r  of 
forces  required  for  this  purpo.se  but  it  will  not  ask  for  any  further  forces  than 
may  in  its  judgment  be  required  for  the  maintenance  of  order. 

“Article  5.  In  order  that  there  may  l)e  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the  exact 
.scojK'  of  the  negotiations  the  Committee  thinks  it  well  to  quote  in  full  the  text 
of  the  recommendation  of  the  council  on  this  point: 

“Seeing  that  the  Council  has  reet)gnized  the  necessity  for  negotiations  on 
the  basis  of  the  Treaties  in  force  Indween  the  Parties  for  the  purimsc  of  dis¬ 
cussing  all  the  problems  outstanding  and  the  best  manner  of  reaching  a 
■solution  of  them  which  shall  be  just,  lasting,  and  satisfactory;  and  that  the 
discussion  of  these  |)roblems  will  include  the  examination  of  any  legitimate 
Peruvian  interests: 

“  Recommends  that  the  n(‘gotiations  be  iK^gun  and  carried  out  with  all 
exi)editioti,  as  soon  as  suitable  measures  shall  have  Ikh'ii  taken  to  carry  out 
the  first  recommendation.’’ 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  inform  the  Council  that  the  representatives  of 
Colombia  and  Peru  are  now  prepared  to  sign  the  agreement. 

The  agreement  was  signed  by  Dr.  Eduardo  Santos,  for  Colombia; 
Senor  Franeiseo  (iareia  Cttlderdn,  for  Peru,  and  Senor  F.  Castillo 
Najera,  for  the  Council  of  the  Ijcague  of  Nations. 

The  commission  which  will  he  in  charge  of  the  administration  of  the 
territory  in  dispute  is  composed  of  the  following  members:  Col. 
.Vrthur  W.  Brown  (United  States);  Capt.  Francisco  Iglesias  (Spain); 
.\lberto  de  Ijcmus  Basto  (Brazil);  and  Armando  Mencla  (League  of 
Nations),  secretary  of  the  commission. 
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At  tlie  ciul  of  March,  after  three  months  of  study  and  investigation, 
Sir  Otto  Niemeyer,  a  British  financial  e.\i)ert,  presented  the  report 
prepared  by  him  and  his  associates  at  the  request  of  the  Oovernment 
of  Argentina  on  certain  aspects  of  the  financial  situation  in  tliat 
country,  together  with  recommendations  the  fulfillment  of  which  he 
believed  would  improve  the  monetary,  banking,  and  budgetary 
system  of  the  nation. 

The  report  touches  chiefly  upon  those  problems  which  Sir  Otto 
felt  were  susceptible  to  remedial  measures  within  Argentina.  The 
broader  (piestions,  in  which  Argentina  played  but  one  part  among 
many  nations.  Sir  Otto  deemed  it  more  desirable  to  leave  to  considera¬ 
tion  at  the  World  Kconomic  C\)nference,  where  effective  action  might 
be  taken. 

In  brief,  the  report  discusses  the  banking  structure  of  Argentina, 
and  the  need  for  a  central  reserve  bank  to  consolidate  the  functions 
of  such  comparatively  independent  financial  institutions  as  the  Con¬ 
version  Office,  the  Exchange  Control  Commission,  and  the  Redis¬ 
count  Commission;  the  control  of  loans  contracted  by  the  national, 
provincial,  and  municipal  governments;  the  relation  between  the 
monetary  circulation  and  the  actual  currency  needs  of  the  country; 
the  possible  future  stabilization  of  the  peso;  the  preparation  of  the 
budget  upon  more  scientific  and  accurate  lines;  and  the  j)roblem  of 
exchange  control.  Complementary  to  the  report  itself,  there  are 
presented  draft  projects  for  the  creation  of  a  central  reserve  bank, 
together  with  statutes  for  its  operation,  and  a  general  banking  law. 

The  draft  law  for  the  creation  of  a  central  reserve  bank  provides 
that  every  national  and  foreign  bank  in  Argentina  with  a  capitaliza¬ 
tion  of  over  one  million  paper  pesos  shall  subscribe  to  the  capital  stock 
of  the  new  bank;  the  bank  shall  be  the  sole  note-issuing  entity  in  the 
country;  it  shall  assume  all  Conversion  Office  notes  over  .5  pesos  now 
outstanding  and  provide  measures  for  the  retirement  of  the  old  cur¬ 
rency;  the  bank  shall  continue  to  use  the  present  ratio  between  gold 
and  paper  pesos  in  publishing  its  gold  lioldings  until  such  time  as  the 
external  value  of  the  peso  shall  be  determined  definitely  by  a  new 
monetary  law;  and  all  notes  of  less  than  5  pesos  outstanding  shall  be 
replaced  by  coins. 

In  addition,  the  draft  provides  that  when  the  reserve  baid\  shall 
begin  operations,  the  functions  of  the  Conversion  Office,  the  Redis¬ 
count  Commission,  and  the  Autonomous  .Vmortizntion  Board  shall 
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cease;  the  Exchange  Control  ('oniinission  sliall  become  a  department 
of  the  hank  as  long  as  it  remains  in  existence;  certain  gov'ernment 
accounts  shall  be  transferred  to  the  hank,  provisions  being  made  for 
the  various  financial  operations  necessary  in  connection  therewith; 
and  finally,  within  a  year  of  the  establishment  of  the  reserve  bank,  the 
gold  peso  is  to  be  no  longer  a  money  of  account  for  government  pur¬ 
poses  or  to  be  used  in  the  hahmce  sheets  and  accounts  of  banks  or 
companies. 

The  draft  law  providing  statutes  for  the  operation  of  the  proposed 
reserve  hank  sets  forth  the  regulations  for  the  internal  control  and 
management  of  the  institution,  followed  hj'  a  detailed  list  of  the 
functions  which  the  bank  can  or  cannot  perform.  Under  this  section 
of  the  project,  it  is  provided  that  the  hank  can  issue  notes;  buy  and 
sell  gold;  accept  deposits  without  interest;  rediscount  90-day  com¬ 
mercial  paper  of  member  banks;  rediscount  150-tlay  paper  with 
member  banks  resulting  from  agricultural  or  livestock  transactions; 
make  advances  to  member  banks  under  certain  regulations;  buy  and 
sell  foreign  exchange;  act  as  correspondent  or  agent  for  other  central 
banks  or  for  the  Bank  of  International  Settlements;  undertake  the 
issue  and  management  of  federal  government  loans,  but  not  subscribe 
to  or  underwnte  such  loans;  administer  the  clearing-house  system  in 
liuenos  Aires  and  other  centers;  and  accept  the  custody  of  securities 
and  other  articles  of  value. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reserve  baiik  cannot  issue  notes  of  less  value 
than  ■)  paper  pesos;  make  advances  to  the  governments  of  the  prov¬ 
inces,  municipalities,  their  subsidiaries  of  any  kind,  or  to  autonomous 
government  institutions  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  and  only 
to  the  federal  government  itself  within  strict  limitations;  guarantee 
hills  or  other  obligations  of  any  i)ublic  or  semipublic  entity;  engage  in 
trade  or  purchase  shares  in  any  undertaking;  make  unsecured  advances 
or  allow  overdrafts;  purchase  real  property  except  that  needed  by  the 
hank  itself;  draw  or  accept  bills  payable  otherwise  than  on  demand; 
or  allow  the  renewal  or  substitution  of  paper  purchased  or  rediscounted 
by  or  pledged  to  the  bank,  e.xcept  under  special  rvdes. 

The  legal  reserve  of  the  bank  is  to  be  set  at  2r)  percent,  with  pro¬ 
visions  for  its  protection  should  gold  drainage  endanger  this  ratio  by 
reducing  reserves  below  Xi  percent. 

Regarding  the  morietary  standard  of  Argentina,  the  proposed 
statutes  declare  that  “the  bank  shall  he  obliged  on  demand  to  ex¬ 
change  its  notes  in  amounts  of  not  less  than  10,000  paper  pesos  either 
for  gold  or,  at  the  hank’s  option,  for  foreign  currency  complying  with 
the  provisions  of  the  monetary  law.” 

There  are  then  set  forth  the  regulations  to  govern  the  relations 
between  the  reserve  bank  and  the  banks  of  the  country  and  with  the 
government.  To  the  latter  the  bank  will  be  allowed  to  advance,  to 
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cover  teinporarv  budget  deficits,  no  more  than  10  percent  of  the  total 
tax  revenue  approved  hy  Congress  in  the  budget  law  of  the  year, 
such  advances  to  be  repaid  before  the  close  of  the  same  year,  no 
further  advances  to  be  made  until  this  has  been  done. 

As  an  appendix  to  his  report.  Sir  Otto  Niemeyer  presented  a  draft 
of  a  hanking  law,  providing  brief  general  regulations  for  the  operation 
(»f  hanks  in  Argentina  and  the  manner  in  which  their  confidential 
accounts  should  he  presented  to  the  central  reserve  hank. — II.  O.  S. 


THE  ANGLO-ARGENTINE  COMMERCIAL  CONVENTION 

On  May  1,  1933,  representatives  of  the  governments  of  Argentina 
and  the  ITiited  Kingdom  signed  a  commercial  convention,  supple¬ 
mentary  to  the  original  trade  treaty  of  1825,  which  contains  provisions 
covering  two  principal  points:  Meat  exports  from  Argentina  into  the 
Cnited  Kingdom  and  British  credits  frozen  in  Argentina  on  account 
of  exchange  control  in  the  latter  country. 

The  agreement  was  the  result  of  several  months’  negotiations  in 
England  between  British  government  and  trade  officials  and  an 
Argentine  delegation,  headed  by  Dr.  Julio  Roca,  Vice  President  of 
Ai^entina.  This  delegation,  after  paying  an  official  visit  to  return 
that  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Buenos  Aires  in  1931,  initiated  nego¬ 
tiations  in  an  effort  to  insure  to  Argentina  a  continuation  of  her 
dominant  place  in  the  meat  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.  By  the 
agreement  signed  at  the  Imperial  Economic  Conference  at  Ottawa 
in  1932,  various  preferences  were  conceded  to  products  in  trade 
between  the  British  dominions,  which  it  was  thought  would  have  an 
injurious  effect  upon  Argentine  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  efforts  of  the  Argentine  mission,  therefore,  were  directed  at 
reaching  some  agreement  with  British  interests  to  protect  the  Argen¬ 
tine  position  as  far  as  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  considerable 
British  capital  has  been  tied  up  in  Argentina,  awaiting  release  us 
soon  as  exchange  conditions  would  permit.  The  second  phase  of  the 
negotiations  in  Ix)ndon,  therefore,  was  directed  toward  some  arrange¬ 
ment  whereby  these  British  funds  might  he  transmitted  to  England. 

The  agreement  was  to  consist  of  three  sections:  first,  the  conven¬ 
tion  itself;  second,  a  protocol  to  the  convention,  both  of  whichsections 
were  to  go  into  effect  provisionally  as  from  the  date  of  signature. 
May  1,  1933,  pending  the  necessary  ratifications  by  the  respective 
governments;  and  third,  a  supplementary  agreement  which  must 
he  negotiated  prior  to  August  1,  1933,  or  the  entire  convention  will 
become  terminable  on  one  month’s  notice  hy  either  party.  The 
supplementary  agreement  is  to  provide  details  of  customs  duties  on 
products  in  the  trade  between  the  two  countries,  hut  pending  the 
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negotiations  of  such  agreement,  neither  government,  hy  the  terms  of 
the  protoeol,  may  increase  its  customs  duties.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
convention,  wlien  ratifications  have  been  exchanged  by  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  the  treaty  will  come  into  force  as  from  the  date  of  such  exchange, 
for  a  period  of  three  years,  and  “thereafter,  unless  either  C'ontracting 
I’arty  shall  have  given  notice  of  termination  to  the  other  through 
the  diplomatic  channel,  it  shall  remain  in  force  until  the  expiration 
of  six  months  after  the  date  on  which  the  notice  of  termination  is 
given.” 

If  we  consider  in  more  detail  the  provisions  of  the  convention 
l)roper,  it  will  he  seen  that  the  section  dealing  with  the  Argentine 
meat  trade  states  that  there  will  not  he  imposed  “any  restriction 
on  the  imports  of  chilled  beef  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Argen¬ 
tina  in  any  (piarter  of  a  year  below  the  (|uantity  imported  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  (piarter  of  the  year  ended  the  30th  June,  1932”,  unless 
certain  restrictions  are  necessary  to  maintain  a  remunerative  price 
level  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  such  an  event  there  will  be  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  (lovernment  of  Argentina,  and  no  such  restrictions 
will  he  maintained  if  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  imjmrts  excluded 
from  Argentina  are  being  rejilaced  hy  increased  imports  of  other 
kinds  of  meats.  However,  if,  owing  to  unforeseen  circumstances, 
it  should  become  necessary  to  reduce  imports  of  Argentine  chilled 
beef  more  than  10  percent  below  the  amount  imported  during  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1932,  the  United  Kingdom  will  consult  with 
Argentina  and  other  meat-producing  nations  (including  the  British 
dominions)  in  order  to  effect  a  reduction  in  the  imports  of  chilled 
and  frozen  meats  from  all  producing  countries. 

The  agreement  also  provides  specifically  that  no  reduction  will  he 
made  in  imports  of  Argentine  chilled  beef  to  an  amount  more  than  10 
percent  below  the  quantity  imported  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1932, 
unless  imjiorts  of  chilled  and  frozen  meats  from  countries  within  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  are  similarK  reduced.  The 
Ciovernment  of  the  United  Kingdom  also  promises  that  no  restriction 
will  he  imposed  upon  imports  of  frozen  beef,  mutton,  or  lamb  in 
excess  of  those  specified  in  Schedule  H  of  the  agreement  concluded  with 
Austridia  at  Ottawa  unless  imports  of  such  meats  from  countries 
within  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  are  restricted,  and 
that  in  such  an  event  fair  and  equitable  treatment  will  be  given  to 
Ai^entina. 

The  section  of  the  convention  dealing  with  the  exchange  problem 
in  Argentina  provides  that  the  full  amount  of  sterling  exchange 
arising  from  the  sale  of  Argentine  products  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
after  the  deduction  of  a  reasonable  sum  annually  toward  the  service 
of  the  Argentine  public  external  debts  (national,  provincial,  and  mu¬ 
nicipal)  payable  to  other  countries,  shall  be  made  available  to  meet 
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current  remittances  from  Arjrentina  to  the  I’nited  Kinjrdom.  To 
provide  for  balances  owed  to  British  interests  prior  to  May  1,  1933, 
the  convention  states  that  out  of  the  exchange  made  available  under 
the  agreement  just  mentioned,  a  sum  ecpiivalent  to  r2,()0(),00()  paper 
pesos  will  he  segregated  from  the  available  exchange  during  1933  for 
the  payment  in  cash  of  claims  awaiting  exchange  as  of  May  1,  1933. 
After  the  exhaustion  of  this  sum,  the  Argentine  (lovernment  will 
issue  sterling  bonds,  at  par,  hearing  interest  at  4  percent  and  i)ayable 
within  twenty  years,  up  to  an  amount  necessarv’  to  liquidate  all 
remaining  frozen  British  balances  in  Argentina  outstanding  on  May  1, 
1933.  Repayment  of  the  funds  will  begin  after  five  years,  the  rate  of 
conversion  and  other  conditions  to  be  arranged  between  the  Argentine 
(Jovernment  and  a  committee  representative  of  holders  of  the  balances 
concerned. 

The  protocol  to  the  convention  provides,  among  other  points,  for 
fair  and  ecpiitahle  treatment  of  British  capital  in  Argentina;  a  joint 
iiKpiiry  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  Argentina  into  the  meat  trade, 
with  the  object  of  insuring  a  reasonable  return  to  cattle  producers; 
and  the  licensing  of  meat  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from 
publicly  owned  and  operated  meat  plants  in  Argentina  up  to  1.") 
percent  of  the  total  meat  imports  permitted  from  that  country.  In 
addition,  in  regard  to  the  customs  duties  of  the  two  countries,  the 
t)rotocol  states  that  Argentina  intends  to  maintain  on  the  free  list 
coal  and  all  other  goods  that  are  at  present  imported  into  Argentina 
free  of  duty;  that  on  goods  a  substantial  proportion  of  which  are 
imported  from  the  I’nited  Kingdom  Argentina  will  revert  to  its  1930 
list  of  customs  duties;  that  Argentina  will  discuss  with  (Ireat  Britain 
means  to  assure  the  maintenance  of  the  ])resent  position  of  the  British 
coal  trade  in  Argentina;  that  Argentina  will  in  no  way  increase  its 
customs  duties  on  the  goods  above  mentioned  pending  the  negotiation 
of  the  supplementary  agreement  to  the  treaty;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  I’nited  Kingdom  will  levy  no  new  duties  nor  increases  in 
duty  on  meat,  bacon,  hams,  wheat,  linseed,  corn  or  (luebracho 
imported  from  Argentina,  or  establish  quantitative  limitations  on 
wheat,  corn,  linseed,  raw  wool,  and  certain  other  items,  pending  the 
conclusion  of  the  supplementary  agreement. 

Other  points  in  the  protocol  provide  that  the  Argentine  (lovern¬ 
ment  will  set  up  a  special  committee,  in  whose  deliberations  British 
representatives  will  be  invited  to  take  part,  in  order  that  the  supple¬ 
mentary  agreement  may  be  prepared  and  completed  prior  to  August  1, 
1933;  and  that  the  whole  convention,  including  the  protocol,  is  to 
come  into  force  i)rovisionally  from  the  date  of  signature,  with  the 
exception  of  that  section  relating  to  the  sterling  bond  issue  by  the 
Argentine  government,  which  need  not  he  offered  until  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  supplementary  agreement. —  H.  (J.  S. 


NECROLOGY 


Luiti  M.  SdiiclifZ  Curo. —  On  Suiulay,  April  30,  1033,  Prosidcnt 
Luis  M.  Sanchez  (Vito  of  Pkku  was  assassinated  in  Lima.  He  had 
been  ('hief  Executive  for  less  than  a  year  and  a  half,  havinjr  taken 
the  oath  of  office  before  the  (Vn^rress  on  December  S,  1031.  (leneral 
Sanchez  (Vrro  had  served  in  the  army  for  over  20  years,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  At  one  time  he  had  been  military  attache  to  the 
then  Peruvian  lejration  in  Washington.  During  1030  he  was  head  of 
the  Provisional  Oovernment  for  several  months,  resigning  to  file  his 
candidacy  for  the  presidency. 

Om/r  (ie  Santa  Cruz. —  On  March  0,  1033,  Col.  Oscar  de  Santa 
(Vuz  died  in  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  at  the  age  of  S3.  He  was  born  in 
Paris,  where  his  father,  Don  Andres  de  Santa  (Vuz,  the  second 
President  of  Bolivia  and  I’rotector  of  Peru,  was  engaged  in  the  diplo¬ 
matic  service  of  his  country.  (VI.  Santa  Cruz  spent  the  later  years 
of  his  life  in  historical  research,  giving  special  attention  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  period  of  the  Ke])ublic,  in  whose  evolution  and  early  development 
his  father  played  so  imjiortant  a  part.  Among  his  works  is  the  mon¬ 
umental  study  El  (leneral  de  Santa  Cruz,  (Iran  Mari.'<cal  de  Zepita  y 
del  (Iran  Peru,  in  which  he  published  much  inedited  material  from 
his  father’s  papers.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  working  on  a 
history  of  the  administration  of  (leneral  Santa  Cruz. 

Baltamr  Brum. — One  of  the  outstanding  figures  in  Uruguayan 
public  life  died  suddenly  on  March  31,  1933,  at  the  age  of  49.  This 
was  Dr.  Baltasar  Brum,  who  began  his  career  as  statesman  in  1913, 
when  President  Batlle  y  Ordonez  ajipointed  him  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction.  In  the  next  six  years  he  held  other  portfolios  in  the 
national  government:  ns  minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  he  was  a  member 
of  I'ruguayan  missions  to  other  American  nations.  In  1919  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  Republic  for  four  years,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  a  member  of  the  National  (Vuncil  of  Administration. 
During  the  last  ten  years  he  had  also  been  editor  of  the  Montevideo 
newsjiaper  El  PaiK. 

Zelia  Nuttall. — American  archeology  lost  one  of  its  most  enthu¬ 
siastic  authorities  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Zelia  Parrott  Nuttall,  which 
occurred  in  Coyoacaii,  Mkxu’o,  on  Ajiril  13,  1933.  Although  born  in 
San  Francisco  and  educated  in  Europe,  Mrs.  Nuttall  had  made  her 
home  in  Mexico  for  nearly  40  years.  Her  studies  in  both  colonial 
and  pre-(\)lumbian  life  and  culture  had  won  for  her  recognition  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  She  was  particularly  interested  in  the  Aztec 
civilization  and  did  much  to  revive  ancient  festivals,  especially  the 
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celebration  of  the  day  wlien  the  sun  reaches  the  zenith.  Ainonir  the 
many  tributes  j)aid  Mrs.  Nuttall  was  the  statement  issued  by  Dr.  L.  S. 
Rowe,  Director  (leneral  of  the  Pan  American  Union;  “Mi-s.  Nuttall 
occupied  a  hifrh  position  amontrst  archaeologists  and  her  death  means 
more  than  a  loss  to  scienee.  In  addition  to  her  scientific  efforts  she 
was  constantly  endeavoring  to  bring  about  closer  eultural  relations 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States.” 

Xestor  Raufjel  Pesfana.—  One  of  the  outstanding  figures  in  Brazilian 
journalism,  Nestor  Rangel  Pestana,  died  in  Sao  Paulo  on  April  28, 
1983,  in  his  oOth  year.  In  selecting  a  newspaper  career,  Senhor 
Pestana  carried  out  an  honored  family  tradition;  his  uncle,  Francisco 
Rangel  I’estana,  the  foremost  journalist  of  republican  sympathies  of 
his  day,  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  fall  of  the  Empire. 

St'idior  Pestana  was  first  employed  by  ()  Kstndo  de  Sao  Paula;  he 
left  to  edit  O  Joriial,  an  important  morning  paper  published  in 
Sjintos.  in  1907  he  returned  to  Sao  Paulo,  where  he  founded  ..1 
Xotlcia,  a  paper  which  immediately  won  public  favor.  Dr.  Julio 
Mes(p»ita,  the  editor  of  0  Kstado,  persuaded  him  to  return  to  the 
editorial  staff  of  that  daily,  and  on  the  former’s  death  in  1927,  Senhor 
Pestana  was  ap|)ointed  edit<»r.  His  influence  was  felt  far  beyond 
the  confines  of  his  native  state,  for  he  was  well  known  in  other  parts 
of  America  and  in  Europe.  He  represented  (f  Kstado  in  various 
international  congresses  of  journalists,  notably  at  Copenhagen  in 
1923  and  at  Washington  in  1920.  He  was  also  a  correspondent  of 
Im  Xacion  of  Buenos  Aires. 

Among  the  nonjournalistic  interests  of  Senhor  Pestana  was  the 
Sociedade  de  Cultura  Artistica  de  Sao  Paulo,  of  which  he  was  charter 
member  and  secretary  to  the  time  of  his  death. 


